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NEWS -OF THE WEEK. 


—_>———_ 


N armistice for two months has been concluded between Servia 
A and Turkey. The Russian Government, warned by the Turkish 
victories in Servia that further delay might permit the Ottoman 
¢roops to reach Belgrade, resolved to bring the crisis to a summary 
close. General Ignatieff was instructed to demand that the armistice 
should be signed within forty-eight hours, under penalty of his de- 
parture, and on Tuesday he handed in this ultimatum. The Pashas 
hesitated till it was believed in Berlin that they would refuse, but 
they signed at last, to the great relief of all money markets. 
Servia and Montenegro had previously accepted the armistice, to 
the great gain of Servia and the great loss of Montenegro, which 
‘was just about to give Moukhtar Pasha his coup de grdce, and. 
hostilities are for the moment at an end. Each party apparently 
keeps its position and the territory it holds, but there 
are no other conditions, or at least none have as yet been made 
public. A story is widely circulated that the armistice had been 
agreed on before the ultimatum was delivered, but it is more pro- 
‘bable that the Turks, though accepting the proposal, had, till war 
was distinctly threatened, added impossible conditions. 








The crisis appears to have been produced by the conduct of 
the Servians. The Turks, after carrying Djunis in an engagement 
‘during which the Servians fought very badly and a Russian regi- 
ment lost 700 men out of 1,000, attacked and carried the heights 
commanding Alexinatz, and on October 31 occupied that position 
and subsequently Deligrad, the Servian militia and artillery re- 
fusing to fight any more. This is attributed in some quarters to 
cowardice, in others to weariness of the war, and in others 
+0 dislike for the Russian officers, but in any case it seems 
certain that the Servians refused in the most discredi- 
table manner to continue fighting. The road, therefore, lay 
open to Belgrade, and it may be considered certain that were 
Servia and Turkey face to face alone, Servia would be rele- 
gated to her ancient slavery. It is quite possible that the con- 
duct of the Servians is attributable in part to the soldiers’ 
disgust with their inferior weapons, but in any case it will 
have a disastrous effect upon European sympathies, and 
must influence the ultimate terms of peace. The first condition 
for the Christians of Turkey, if they want to continue free, is severe 
and sedulous military training. They cannot be defended for ever. 


It appears to be believed that the first step in negotiations will 
be the conclusion of a peace between Servia and Turkey, but 
this is, to say the least, improbable, as the Russian Government, 
if it decides on war, will need Servia as one base of operations. It 
is more probable that Russia will endeavour to arrange terms 
with the Divan separately, and then submit them to a Conference 
of the Powers who signed the Treaty of Paris, but it is possible 
that the Conference may be arranged at once. The danger is 
that in such a Conference all parties may accept self-government 
as the principle to be secured, but may interpret it so as to 
afford no guarantee to the Christians of Turkey beyond 


tection. The Russian Government is not likely, as we have 
argued elsewhere, to be contented with so imbecile a con- 
clusion, but the present Czar dreads war with a fervour which 
hampers all his diplomacy. The Turks, it may be taken for granted, 
will concede nothing except to force beyond some childish string 
of promises to be called a Constitution. They will not, for 
instance, either disarm their Mussulman subjects or arm the 
Christians, and so produce the equality which is the essential 
condition of any reform. 


The Arctic Expedition has returned unsuccessful. The 


336 
‘ Alert’ pushed forward to the Polar Sea, and finding it com- 


pletely filled with ancient ice of 70-150 ft. thickness, sent ferward 
an exploring-party, which pushed its way by incredible labour, in 
cutting a road through ice-blocks often 50 ft. high for seventy 
miles, to 83° 20’ 26'' north latitude, or within 400 miles of the 
Pole. The explorers were, however, compelled to return, and it is 
pronounced impossible to reach the Pole,—at all events by this 
route. We have spoken of the sufferings and conduct of the 
expedition elsewhere, but must mention here that one reason of 
its failure was an outbreak of scurvy, which, according to the 
medical journals, deserves careful investigation. It ought not to 
have occurred, there being ample supplies on board, including 
fresh meat. The Expedition lost only four men, and the dis- 
cipline maintained appears to have been perfect, while the voyage 
afforded as many instances of individual heroism as any previous 
one on record. Its main result is to prove that the Pole can be 
reached by this route, by a toilsome and dangerous march under 
extreme cold (50° below zero) of four hundred miles, seventy of 
which have been already crossed. 


The new President of the United States will be elected on 
Tuesday, the 7th inst., though he does not enter upon office till 
March, 1877. The chances of the candidates are, up to this time, 
exceedingly doubtful, though those of the Democrats have im- 
proved. The election is believed to rest with the State of New 
York, and there Mr. Tilden has been strengthened by his declara- 
tions in favour of “ hard money,” and by the reconciliation at last 
effected among his Irish followers. In fact, if the South could be 
relied on to vote as a unit, his election might be considered 
certain, but it is just at this point that the calculation may break 
down. We publish elsewhere a short history of*Mr, Hayes, 
which will show that he is a more considerable man than the 
public believes, and Mr. Tilden is the most creditable candidate 
put forward by the Democrats for some time. ‘The main objec- 
tion to him is that after his election he would be surrounded by 
men farless sound, both on the currency, and on the necessity of 
negro freedom from oppression, as well as from slavery, than he 
himself is, 


The Postmaster-General, Lord John Manners, made a speech 
at Edinburgh on Tuesday night, in answer to an address of con- 
fidence,—a speech from which it would appear that he is the mort 
persistent supporter of Lord Beaconsfield to be found in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet. He followed his chief in denouncing the 
Servian declaration of war as ‘cruel, sanguinary, and unjustifig 
able.” He followed him also in his panegyric on the Circassian 
inhabitants of ‘Turkey. He spoke of Mr. Gladstone’s encourage- 
ment to Russia as a “malignant enterprise,” in which he was 
supported by ‘only one Conservative of any eminence.” He 
praised the working-men for not following Mr. Gladstone,—in 
which he was probably hoping against hope that they would not 
follow him. And he excused the Circassians for any little atro- 
cities they might have committed in Bulgaria, on the ground that 
they were the victims of Russian atrocities after the Crimean 
war in Circassia itself, and were then deserted by England, after 
having been encouraged by England to resist Russia, But 
the curious thing was that after Lord John Manners had, 
to his own satisfaction, proved that Turkey was implicitly 
in-the right, and Servia, Montenegro, and Russia in the wrong, 





the nominal right of appealing to European Consuls for pro- 


he wound up most illogically by taking great credit to the 
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Government for being still willing to recommend that the status 
guo in Servia and Montenegro should be restored. The speech 
of Lord John Manners resembled that of a master who, after 
proving that he was morally bound to whip A and give a prize to 
B, should conclude by announcing; with an air of meritorious self- 
renunciation, that he was going to let A off, and after mulcting 
B of his pocket-money, to set him a heavy task. But Lord John 
Manners has never been very strong in his moral or political 
logic. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre made a good speech to his constituents at 
Reading on Wednesday last, pointing out the excessive feebleness 
of Lord Derby’s foreign policy, and especially the quite recent 
weakness of allowing Turkey to substitute the five months’ 
armistice, for the six weeks’ armistice with the concession 
of autonomies demanded from her. He said that a witty 
Tory Peer had represented his ideal of a foreign Minister at the 
present crisis as a cross between Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone. 
But what we had had was a cross between Lord Derby and Lord 
Beaconsfield,—‘‘ the one cold, phlegmatic, without any genuine 
sympathy for anything, always ready with his wet blanket to 
extinguish any enthusiasm, and always ready with objections 
to any course;—just the man to fall into the hands of a rash 
colteague ; the other ambitious and flashy, craving for a spirited 
policy; believing that his mission is to check Russia, and with a 
sympathy for the Turks which seemed to be common to his 
rns ‘ One of these men is genius to the other. 

Which is the natural man and which the genius ? 

Who deciphers them ?’” 

The result of the cross had been most unfortunate. Every im- 
portant act had been represented in a double light,—the light 
in which it was viewed by Lord Derby and the light in which it 
was viewed by Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. Lefevre might have 
added, that these ‘‘ crossing lights too fiercely beat upon our faint- 
ing minds.” Yet, no doubt, Lord Beaconsfield thinks this cross 
between Lord Derby and Lord Beaconfield as perfect a thing in 
its way as his other great conception,—in the region, not of 
foreign politics, but of pastoral policy,—the ‘‘ crossing of Downs 
with Cotswolds.” 


The Irish Liberal opinion on the Eastern Question seems as 
much coloured as ever by the incapacity to agree with the Eng- 
lish, and the wish to take distinctions against the Liberal party. 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, at Ballinasloe, on Wednesday, took this 
view. The Irish Catholics, he said, ‘were not so bigoted as not 
to sympathise with the Greek Christians,” but they distrusted 
English statesmen on both sides. He felt convinced that ‘if 
Mr, Gladstone and the Liberals were in power, they would 
have done precisely what Lord Beaconsfield and the Tories 
had done, namely, adhere to the traditional policy of Eng- 
land in supporting Turkey, no matter what she did, in order 
to prevent Russia getting to Constantinople, and thus en- 
dangering our empire in India. The Eastern Question was, no 
doubt, exceedingly difficult, and he distrusted the Russians as 
much as he distrusted the Turks.” No doubt he did. The genius 
of Distrust is not unnaturally the genius of Ireland. But uni- 
versal distrust without any trust, is universal paralysis, and that 
is the deep-rooted disease of Irish politicians. 


The Slade prosecution was concluded on Friday week, when the 
charge of conspiracy was dismissed, and Mr. Simmonds, there- 
fore, set at liberty ; and the defence was taken on Saturday, when 
written evidence given by Mr. Serjeant Cox (who was unwell), 
and the personal testimony of Dr. George Wylde, Mr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace, Mr. George Curling Joad, and Mr. Algernon 
Joy was admitted by Mr. Flowers as testimony to the bon@ fide 
character of the strange phenomena said to be exhibited in the 
presence of Mr, Slade, though he remarked that their evidence 
was in @ certain measure irrelevant to the case he had to consider ; 
and he admitted it, we presume, by way of compensation for 
having admitted the equally irrelevant evidence of Mr. 
Maskelyne and others, on the other side. Serjeant Cox’s 
letter was very curious, as containing statements of facts 
about which it is not very easy to suppose that a sane and 
sensible man, and one well used to sift the weak points of evi- 
dence, could easily have been deceived. Thus :—“ Instantly upon 
taking our seats, very loud rapping came upon tbe floor; this 
was followed by a succession of furious blows upon the table, 
jarring my hands as they were lying upon it. These blows were 
repeated at any part of the table desired, by merely touching that 
spot with the finger. While the blows, as forcible as if given’ by 














a sledge-hammer, were being made, Dr. Slade’s hands were on 
the table on my hands, and his whole body to his feet were 
fully before my eyes.” A eclimir ‘was’ lifted up to a leye} 
with the table, held in that position: for several seconds, ang 
then dropped to the floor ;” and during this time Mr. Serjeant Cox 
carefully noted Mr. Slade, and saw it was completely beyond hig 
reach. Then as to the writing, Serjeant Cox felt the writing going 
on beneath his band while his hand was on the slate and the slate 
on the table, and he noticed that whenever he and Mr. Slade un. 
clasped hands,—broke the circuit,—the writing stopped, and only 
recommenced when the circuit was completed again. A -bit.of 
pencil, too, was picked up on the floor, and brought to him in 
broad sunlight, by a small hand,—the hand of a-woman, 


Mr. Wallace, the naturalist, gave evidence of a less striking king 
to the same effect ; and Mr. Joad gave evidence thaton the inside 
of a slate of his own, which had never been in Mr. Slade’s hands, 
and which he firmly tied to one of Mr. Slade’s with a crumb of slate- 
pencil between, the writing’ was obtained which he produced in 
Court. Dr. Wylde’s evidence was similar in effect. Mr. Simmonds 
testified that Mr. Slade had practised as a clairvoyant phy- 
sician in America, but that the demand for the phenomena had 
gradually worked out the medical practice, that he had joined Mr, 
Slade to help him conduct the business part of his duties, and that he 
shared equally with Mr. Slade in the proceeds. In giving judg- 
ment, Mr. Flowers very justly insisted that the real issue was as 
to the reality of the individual fraud which Professor Lankester 
and Dr. Donkin had sworn to, and that it was not affected either 
by the ability or inability of common conjurors to imitate the 
phenomena which happened in Mr. Slade’s presence, or, again, 
by the strange occurrences to which other witnesses had given 
their testimony. He held the charge under the Vagrant Act, 
relating to “‘ the using. of subtle and crafty means and devices ” 
to defraud others, to have been proved, and sentenced the accused 
to three months’ imprisonment with hard labour,—a sentence 
on the severity of which we have commented sufficiently else- 
where. An appeal—which, oddly enough, goes, we believe, 
to the Court of Sessions, of which Mr. Serjeant Cox is a member, 
though he will probably leave the case to his colleague, Mr. Edlin, 
was allowed—indeed Mr. Flowers expressed his satisfaction in the 
appeal, and the prisoner was liberated on bail. 


An English “‘ medium,” a certain Rev. Francis Ward Monck, 
formerly a minister at Bristol, who was asserted by his counsel to 
be a man of independent means, keeping his carriage and yacht 
at Bristol, was also charged yesterday week at the Huddersfield 
Police-court, under the Vagrant Act; and in his case it appears 
to be asserted that a number of false hands, musical boxes, and 
other properties of the trade were found in his possession. If 
that is so, it will probably go hard with him ; andif it be true that 
he is really a man of considerable property, the case will be a 
very remarkable one in the history of morbid psychology. Dr. 
Monck is, we believe, the “‘ medium ” who was asserted by the 
Spiritualistic papers some time ago to have travelled, spirit-borne, 
through the air, like the witches of old,—from Bristol to Stroud, 
if we remember rightly,—a kind of pretension the validity of which 
must have been somewhat rudely tested by the bars and locks 
of the Huddersfield police-office. 


The German Parliament was opened on the 30th of October by 
a message from the Emperor, who was prevented from attending 
by acold. The message is of little interest or importance, the 
Emperor saying that his best endeavours are always directed to 
the maintenance of friendly relations with all the Powers, parti- 
cularly ‘those who are connected with Germany by historical 
ties,”—a sentence intended to intimate that the new Holy Alliance 
is as yet unbroken. Various Bills are mentioned, and the Emperor 
promises to protect German industry from the prejudice it suffers 
from the fiscal regulations of other States, a remark indicating, it 
is said, a disposition to adopt the ancient doctrine of reciprocity, 
instead of simple free-trade. The iron-masters exert much 
pressure to induce the Government to enter on this course, and 
may succeed, the people being almost indifferent. Free-trade 
in Germany, it must be remembered, was established by officials 
before it was demanded by the people. 


The Felsted Governing Body, whose action was so unfair, 80 
feeble, and so vacillating during the dispute with the late head 
master, has been reconstituted by the Charity Commission,—the 
present Governors, however, retaining their places in it. Thenew 
Governing Body is to consist of fourteen persons, eight of whom, as 
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ibis stated, will be elected by the Members for the county, the 
Bishop of the diocese, the Lord-Lieutenant and the Magistrates 
of Quarter-Sessions, while the remaining six are to be elected 
by co-optation. There does netseem to be much provision for any 
representation of the public feeling or wishes in this constituency, 
—a constituency under the influence of county pro- 
prietors and official personages, if ever there were one. We do 
not see how either the Suffolk farmers or the Suffolk townspeople 
ean obtain any very powerful voice in that Governing Body, and 
certainly the opinions and convictions of experienced teachers are 
not in itatall. If the constitution of the new body 
has been rightly represented, and this be a fair specimen of the 
work of the Charity Commission under its new chief, we cannot 
congratulate the public on Sir Seymour Fitzgerald’s appointment. 


Mr. Gladstone has published an article in the Contemporary, 
defending Russia from the charge of extreme cruelty in Turkestan, 
where General Kaufmann is declared by Mr. Schuyler to have 
ordered the extirpation of a predatory tribe,—men, women, and 
children. Mr. Gladstone succeeds, we think, in showing that 
more evidence is required, but in the course of his remarks 
attacks the Pall Mall Gazette with great severity, accus- 
ing that journal of deliberate falsification of the evidence 
in order to increase English hostility to Russia. The Pall Mall 
Gazette retorts in a style much more violent—because Mr. Glad- 
stone assailed an impersonal entity, and is himself assailed by 
name—and declares Mr. Gladstone himself guilty of fraudulent 
falsification. We have not yet studied the evidence sufficiently to 
form aclear opinion on the facts of the Yomud case, but the incident 
is another illustration of the necessity of the old House-of-Commons 
rule that motives should not be imputed in debate. If they are, 
the discussion is sure to degenerate into abuse. Mr. Gladstone 
will, moreover, pardon us for saying that it is not the business of 
a party leader to be setting individual journals right on foreign 
policy. If they are habitually wrong, the English public, which, 
with all its stupidity, has political instinct, will very soon administer 
the only effective chastisement,—quiet disregard. 


Mr. John D’A. Dumaresq, Acting Administrator of Lagos, has 
made a very useful,discovery, having ascended the Whemi in a 
steamer named the * Eko’ to a point within twenty miles of 
Abomey, the capital of Dahomey, with which we are supposed to 
be about to declare war. The river at its shallowest part was 
found to be twelve feet deep, and at its narrowest points 120 feet 
‘broad, the banks being lined with villages built on piles, in which, 
and on the huge cotton-trees, the natives live for security. The 
people were all friendly, and all more or less hostile to Dahomey, 
and the country productive to the last degree. If war actually 
arrives, an expedition up the Whemi might be. of the greatest 
assistance to the main body, which, unfortunately, must still pro- 
ceed by land, through a horrible country, though only for a dis- 
tance of about sixty miles. The King shows no sign of yielding, 
and threatens to execute all his European prisoners, mostly 
Frenchmen. 


The statement made in the Times that the pageant to be held 
at Delhi to celebrate the proclamation of the Queen as Empress of 
India will cost half a million is officially denied. The amount to 
be expended will not exeeed £125,000, the Government having 
no intention of paying the expenses of the Native Princes who may 
attend. This amount is not an unreasonable one, though the 
use of any ceremonial at-all is not quite apparent; but the 
Government does not state that it will provide for the concentra- 
tion of troops which is intended, and which will cost as much as a 
small campaign. We trust advantage will be taken of the oppor- 
tunity to determine once for all the place of each Prince in the 
Indian Peerage, and so avoid the ceremonial difficulties which at 
every Durbar drive the Foreign Secretary nearly crazy. It is too 
late, we suppose, to introduce the principle of date of enthrone- 
ment as the claim to precedence, for that is the only one which, 
being at once unalterable and accidental, creates no bitterness. 





The Reds of Paris are growing more placable in the freer air. 
M. Gambetta has made a speech to his constituents at Belleville, 
in which he declared openly that he was for a policy of com- 
promise, ‘‘ for negotiation, and not for fighting ;” that the insur- 
rection of the Commune was “a criminal insurrection,” and that 
the complete amnesty for the Communists, though practicable 
onee, if the Government had taken the initiative, was now im- 
possible. All that could be done was to divide the prisoners into 


categories, and make large remissions of sentences for certain 
classes. The whole speech, in fact, was a defence of the policy 
stigmatised by Reds as “‘a policy of opportuneness ;” but it was 
received without disfavour, and indeed with considerable applause. 
It is, however, believed that the “ proposal Gatineau,” a proposal 
to abandon all further prosecutions for complicity in the Com- 
mune, will be strenuously urged, and may produce a Ministerial 
crisis, the Marshal being determined not to accede to it. 





A double demonstration of Lancashire Conservatives in two 
separate meetings was made this day week, in the Pomona Gardens, 
Manchester, Mr. Hugh Birley, M.P., presiding at the langer meet- 
ing, and Mr. James Carstin at the smaller. Both meetings appear 
to have lavished unbounded praise on the foreign policy of her 
Majesty's Government, Mr. Edward Hardcastle, M.P., commit- 
ting himself to the view that party conflicts should be reserved 
for home policy, and holding therefore—we suppose—that when 
the Opposition think the policy of the Government bad in inten- 
tion, weak in execution, and disastrous in effect, they ought only 
to hold their tongue, and bewail their fate in having, for the 
nation’s sake, no choice but to acquiesce. Mr. Powell called Mr. 
Gladstone “the unnatural ally of Russia,” which he termed * one 
of the most perfidious Powers in modern times "—and accused 
Mr. Gladstone of grossly unpatriotic conduct. Mr. Cawley thought 
“few things more immoral could be found in the pages of 
history” than the attempt of Mr. Gladstone and the Radicals to 
father on the Ministry of the day the Bulgarian atrocities ; and 
at the smaller meeting, Mr. R. W. Gamble, Q.C., accused Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowe of making political capital out of the 
sympathies of the nation, and likened them to the Cornish 
wreckers who delude mariners by false lights. Mr. Gamble’s 
metaphor is a little infirm. It appears to assume that he thinks 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Lowe desire to lure the people of this 
country to their destruction, in order that Mr. Gladstone and Mr 
Lowe may steal their posseasions,—which it would not, perhaps, 
be very easy for Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe to enjoy. It would 
have been simpler to call them treacherous political murderers at 
once ; and that would also have furnished a better lesson to both 
Tories and Liberals on the imbecility of frantic party passion. 


What may be best called the Medical Courts-martial 
to act on slightly namby-pamby principles. At least the decision 
of the Censors’ Board of the Royal College of Physicians-on the 
dispute between Sir William Gull and Dr, George Johnson as to 
their evidence concerning the Bravo case, seems to be a perfect 
model of a moral compensation-pendulum or finely-adjusted 
balance. ‘ An ordinary perusal of ‘Sir William Gull’s evidence, 
as given in the Daily Telegraph,’ would, say the Censors, have led 
most readers to Dr, Johnson’s own conclusion,—but Dr. Johnson 
should have communicated that conclusion to Sir William Gull 
before making any complaint, and have given himan opportunity 
of repudiating the interpretation put upon his words. ‘The course 
actually taken by Dr. Johnson is deprecated, and his answers on 
his second appearance in Court are said to have evinced a warmth 
which might naturally have given offence toSir W.Gull. Never- 
theless, Dr. Johnson did not “ mean” to impugn Sir W. Gull’s 
veracity, and parts of Sir W. Gull’s evidence were certainly very 
objectionable, as being so open to misinterpretation. Nor did 
Sir W. Gull, say.the Censors, really intend to disparage the pro- 
fessional character of Dr. Johnson ;—and so the see-saw goes on. 
It would probably have been better to say at once that the Censors’ 
Board felt quite unequal to the painful duty of censuring any man 
so eminent as either Sir W. Gull or Dr. Johnson, and earnestly 
begged them to make it up, and let the profession resume its usual 


complaisance. 


On Thursday night, at the meeting of the Linnwan Society, 
Mr. Crotch broached again his belief that the lemmings—Nor- 
wegian rodents, which migrate westwards from time to time— 
really take to the gea, in search of some island to which their pro- 
genitors used to migrate,—some Atlantis which has now disappeared, 
—and are drowned. If this view of the migrations of the lem- 
mings can be established, it would certainly shake the popular 
views of instinct, and be the greatest warning against a blind 
conservatism of practice in the world. Yet the tendency among 
those who have been long accustomed to go somewhither, to go 
on steadily with the practice, after the terminus ad quem has really 
disappeared, is not confined to the lemmings. 





Consols were on Friday 96} to 96}. 
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THE ARMISTICE, 


7 weary work of diplomacy, which before a war settles 

so little and opens so much, is to begin again. The Turks, 
by their bold and skilful operations against Djunis, and the 
Servian Militia, by their conduct in refusing to continue the con- 
test,—a refusal which, whatever its motive, must grievously 
diminish sympathy with them, though not with their cause— 
compelled the Russian Court to come to an abrupt decision. 
The news of the slaughter of the Russian soldiers before 
Djunis was received by all Russian officers who heard it 
with such expressions of grief and rage, that it was evident 
the excitement in the army, and perhaps in the popu- 
lation, would speedily become dangerous. The Russian 
officers felt the army degraded by defeat at the hands of 
men whom they regard as barbarians, and were ready to demand 
immediate war, while the incident was to the Russian Court 
itself a humiliating blow. The Ozar had, as it were, been 
struck in the midst of negotiations. The Government re- 
solved therefore to act, the public were assured in the official 
journal of St. Petersburg that a peremptory ultimatum had 
been offered to the Porte, and on Tuesday General Ignatieff pre- 
sented it to the Grand Vizier. An armistice without conditions 
must be accepted within forty-eight hours, or the Russian 
Embassy would quit Constantinople. Whether any further con- 
cessions were demanded is not known, though it is reported that 
General Ignatieff also demanded autonomy for the Provinces ; 
but at all events, the armistice was, and the Pashas at last, in 
presence of a distinct menace, shrank from resistance. They 
agreed to the armistice for two months, and hostilities have 
stopped, to allow the diplomatists to try and devise terms of 
final pacification. 

This is not peace, or anything like it. The terms will be 
as difficult of discovery as they were three months ago, for 
nothing in the situation is altered, much less improved. On 
the one hand, Russia is in no way relieved from the task im- 
posed upon her by the sympathies of her people. Her protec- 
tion, as yet, has brought absolutely no benefit to the South 
Slavonians, She has not punished the atrocities committed in 
Bulgaria, far less prevented their inevitable repetition on the 
first convenient opportunity. On that side she has accomplished 
as little as Lord Derby,—that is, absolutely nothing, and Livadia 
stands as much discredited as St. James’s. She has not secured 
decent treatment in future for the Bosnians and Herzegovinians, 
or the Armenians, who are her especial protéegés ; but has as yet 
only provoked their masters into regarding them as traitors, 
who ought in political expediency to be savagely ground down. 
She has not even succeeded in protecting Servia. The Turks 
have defeated that State, in spite of the Russian volun- 
teers, and are able, but for the armistice, to march 
directly on Belgrade, and give up the Servians wholly to 
the Pashas, as victims from whom endless spoil could be 
obtained. Russia, in fact, has been beaten, and beaten by 
Mahommedans, both in diplomacy and in the field ; her. repre- 
sentations have been treated with scorn, and her troops have 
been slaughtered without either victory or vengeance. The 
Russians see all that as clearly as the rest of Europe, and 
the Romanoffs, to secure their prestige in Russia itself, 
as well as in South Slavonia, must achieve, either by 
war or by diplomacy, some grand and visible success, 
which shall wipe out the memory of three months of con- 
tinuous failure. If they do not, the spirit of energetic criti- 
cism which rises in all armies when they are beaten without 
fighting will menace the Russian throne. For the present, 
the Russian agents are to try diplomacy, but it is scarcely 
possible that on that field they should succeed. Diplomatists 
never seek first of all the object to be attained, but only to 
obviate any changes injurious to the position of their 
States which the attainment of that object may by possi- 
bility involve. The Turks are elated with victory in the 
field, aware that the British Ambassador is secretly their 
friend, confident that Austria is jealous of Russian influence, 
and adepts in the art of making promises which may seem 
hopeful in the eyes of Western Europe. They will endea- 
vour to grant self-government in such a fashion that they 
can still tax the Provinces at will, still appoint men like 
Achmet Aga as Pashas, and still maintain their garrisons in 
@ position to overflow the villages on the first convenient 
opportunity. They will surrender nothing, except to force, 
they will be assisted, secretly or overtly, as long as negotiation 





words by words, and their words will be as much smoother 
than Russian words as a Turkish pasha is smoother than a 
Russian moujik. Russia will make no head-way at the 
Council-table, whether it is placed in Brussels or Constantinople. 
for it is impossible in diplomacy to beat a Power which wil} 
make any promises and accept any terms that do not in- 
clude the guarantees which make treaties something more 
than words. Russia will be compelled either to endure defeat 
—and anything less than the independence of Roumania and 
Servia, and the political autonomy of all provinces north of 
the Balkan, will now be discreditable defeat for her—or to wear 
away the two months in a dull repetition of demands which 
will neither be granted, nor refused, nor made the bases of 
further negotiation. The Court of Russia may, of course, 
accept that position and its consequences,—the loss of all future 
confidence in her promises among the Christian populations of 
European Turkey, and of all the little respect for her in Western 
Europe; but when her dynastic interests are considered, such ¢ 
course is most improbable. She will, we believe, spend the two 
months in arming, and the armistice will only be a preparation for 
@ more serious and deadly struggle, to commence with the New 
Year. Her armies will then be in position and her squadrons in 
the Mediterranean, while Greece will be as ready as she can be 
made to bear the part she has hitherto avoided. Meanwhile, 
Europe will for two months more have war hanging over 
her in the air, and every kind of dangerous combination and 
alliance will be discussed, will be believed in, and will finally 
break down. We see no gain in this armistice whatever, ex- 
cept, indeed, in this,—that it will exhaust two of the three 
months which must elapse before the British Parliament 
meets. 





ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


HAT it should be so easy to excite anti-Russian feeling in 
England is no matter of surprise, for entire classes are 
interested, and will remain interested, in exciting it. All the 
middle-aged and elderly men who are now influential, acquired 
their strongest ideas on foreign politics during the Crimean 
war, when men were in earnest, and many of them are unable 
to shake off the impression of the convictions they then ac- 
quired. All convinced Catholics regard the Romanoff govern- 
ment of Poland with hearty loathing, and many are wholly 
unable to reconcile themselves to any improvement in the secu- 
lar position of the detested Eastern Schismatics. All Jews dis- 
like the Russians for their narrow prejudice against the race, and 
detest the Romanoffs for their persistent refusal to redress the 
legal oppression to which the most numerous of all Hebrew 
communities is subjected. To almost all Anglo-Indians—and 
Anglo-Indians, though powerless on general politics, are influ- 
ential on their own subject—Russia is a spectre exciting the 
kind of animosity which the Revolution excites in Legitimists, 
or the Society of Jesus in ardent Protestants. And, finally, 
English diplomatists usually dislike, and sometimes detest, 
the Russian Foreign Office, which they accuse at once of over- 
weening ambition and of habitual faithlessness,—faithlessness 
of the kind which most irritates diplomacy, faithlessness not 
to treaties so much as to honourable engagements made in pri- 
vate. The Khiva affair may be misunderstood, but it will 
cost Russia yet as much as a lost battle. Every Russophobist 
in these four classes is a convinced man—for Russophobia 


takes hold of the mind like a passion or a faith—every one of 


them has serious facts to quote in support of his theory, and 
every one wakes, at the first prospect of Russian aggression, 
into active and uncompromising hostility, a hostility the more 
important because, except among the High-Church party, there is 
in England no antecedent disposition to resist. The average 
Englishman has his fixed ideas about every race, and just as 
he regards a Frenchman as essentially volatile, and a Spaniard 
as the embodiment of intolerance, and a German as an un- 
refined Englishman, and an American as an Englishman always 
taking advantages, so he regards a Russian as tyranny incarnate. 
He yields willingly, therefore, to hostile suggestions, distrusts 
every Russian movement he hears of as sure to have some base 
end, and is more than inclined to treat Russia as the “ natural 
enemy” of which he always stands in need, vice France, now begin- 
ning to be fairly understood. So bitter does he become, that he 
distrusts ab initio any one who says a word in favour of 
Russia; and when Mr. Gladstone quietly examines the stories 
of Russian atrocities in Turkestan, and decides that they have 





been exaggerated for party purposes, or out of hatred of any 
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cause with which he sympathises, wonders how the ex-Premier 
can be so “ very unpatriotic.” 

We are not concerned just now to defend the Russian 
national character, which we believe, though in some essen- 
tials a fine one, to be still leavened with a barbarism—we do 
not mean a cruelty, but an uncivilised wilfulness and capri- 
ciousness—from which, two hundred years ago, no European 
race was free. The Court, judged by its record throughout 
history, is undoubtedly tainted with faithlessness; the execu- 
tive, military and civil, is very callous to human suffering, as 
callous as the French showed themselves in Algeria; and 
the people, though not ambitious, but rather disposed 
to lethargic content, are undoubtedly possessed by desires 
for the possession of their Mecca, Constantinople, and 
of the water-way to their own Southern Provinces, which 
have precisely the same effect. There is no reason in the 
national character that we know of why we should not fight 
Russia, if we are so minded, and some reason why the alliance 
between the two peoples which is ultimately inevitable, if British 
dominance in Southern Asia is not to be a source of horrible 
calamities to mankind, instead of a source of endless benefits, 
should be postponed for a few decades. If Russia and England 
fight in Asia, Asia will be ruined ; but the fight, or its alter- 
native, the honest alliance, is not a question of to-day. But 
we want to know what there is in Russia as a nation, in her 
character, or her organisation, or her purposes, which should 
induce us to declare war on her when, by our own acknow- 
ledgment, she is in the right. There is not a statesman in 
England, except possibly Lord Beaconsfield, who does not 
acknowledge that the political self-government of the Turkish 
provinces, if attainable, would be a good thing; that the 
finest section of Europe has been misgoverned long enough, 
and that if the means were but visible, the enfranchise- 
ment of European Turkey would be a good result of 
all this complication. Well, the Russian Court and people 
offer to Europe the means of securing that good thing, and 
in England the offer is treated with contumely and disgust. 
Why? Because the Court is faithless and always pleads some 
good motive for extending its own influence and dominion. 
Grant it, and what does the motive matter to the question ? 
Are we to stop every work of charity because the donor’s motive 
is to advertise his wealth, or extend his influence, or even bring 
profitable business? The Russian Government is willing to 
undertake a most laborious, costly, and riskful task, and if she 
performs it, must release the Christians from the rule of the 
Turk, and we, who entirely sympathise with that object, are to 
prevent her attaining it, because when itis attained she may re- 
veal another and more selfish one. Why not delay the struggle, 
if struggle there is to be, till she has revealed it, when we are 
sure of plenty of allies? Are we really to fight Russia 
when doing good work, because after doing it she may 
reveal that she has bad intentions? Men talk of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Quixotry, but was there ever Quixotry like that of the 
Russophobists, who want to fight a great campaign because 
a distrusted Power may be doing an arduous and approved 
work out of selfish motives? But the Russians are cruel in 
war,—extirpated a tribe in Turkestan because it was in the 
way? As a matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone seems to us to have 
shown that there is but an imperfect foundation for that story, 
except so far as this,—that the Russians refused quarter to a 
predatory tribe, and condemned all the men to death for being 
Yomuds, just as in India we condemn all Thugs to penal 
servitude for life for being Thugs. Grant, however, that Mr. 
Schuyler is quite right, and that Russian arms in Turkestan were 
stained by acruelty nearly as bad as that which stained the 
French conquest of Algeria, and why are we to punish it 
vicariously? Why, that is, are we to refuse to the Christ- 
ians of Turkey the aid which they earnestly desire and 
entreat, in order that Russians may be punished for cruelty in 
Turkestan? Punish, if you will and have the power, but punish 
the garotters, and not the innocent and suffering bystanders 
whom the garotters, in a fit, it may be, of temporary human- 
ity, are endeavouring to protect. They will not protect them? 
Leave the supplicants to judge of that. The Christians of 
Turkey, if they choose, can very soon solidify Turkish rule, 
and make the Sultan safe against all comers, and that without 
suffering or exertion, They have only to signify unmistakably 
to Europe that they wish the Turkish rule to continue, and 
a sufficiency of fleets and armies will be at the service of the 
Sultan. But, it is said, the Russian people want Constantinople, 
and that is opposed to English interests. Very good, then let us 
fight for our interests ; but in that case what have the charac- 
ter, or the organisation, or the history of Russia to do with the 











matter? We should, if the circumstances were the same, fight 
a good Power, say, France, or a respected Power, say, the 
United States, just as readily as a bad Power, say, Russia. It 
seems to us that at this point the Russophobists are betraying 
the sentimentality they affect so strongly to despise, as as 
silliness. When asked to liberate the subjects of the Ottoman 
they say that, bad as Turkish government may be, we must 
attend only to our own interests ; but when asked to let Russia 
liberate them, they say, “ Oh no! Russia is a very evil-minded 
power.” If our interests are to be our sole guide, as we frankly 
acknowledge they must be considered among our guides, why 
import discussions on national character into the matter ? 
They can but confuse the argument, and blind the judgment, 
and stir up a wrath which, if selfishness is the only wisdom, is 
horribly short-sighted. 

For ourselves, we believe that Russian faithlessness 
in promises, and Russian callousness when provoked, and 
Russian ambition are sound reasons for watching Russia,— 
for keeping ourselves prepared, and for acting, should it 
become n , with energy and fearlessness. But we do 
not believe that they are reasons for declaring war, in order to 
prevent her from freeing the oppressed Christian subjects of 
an oppressive Mussulman State. As it happens so often with indi- 
viduals, the bad qualities of the Russian nation coincide for once 
with its good qualities to stimulate it to an excessively difficult, 
irksome, and expensive enterprise, and so long as she pursues 
that enterprise the hearty sympathies of Englishmen ought to 
be with her course. If, in the course of time, she reveals baser 
and more individual objects, there will be plenty of time for 
our countrymen to consider whether they are bad enough to 
deserve prevention, or dangerous enough to make it their duty 
to stand on their defence. Meanwhile, it is not the senti- 
mental Liberals who oppose the most earnest exertions by sea 
and land to increase our forces, to make our fleet on all points 
a real potency, or to warn our possessions throughout the 
world that the attitude of Great Britain must be for the next 
few months one of tranquil but armed observation. 





THE ACOIDENTS OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


HERE is nothing more certain, and yet nothing more dis- 
couraging to the believers in the reality and the political 
beneficence of the rule of public opinion, than to notice how 
many circumstances influence, and influence most gravely, the 
force and the direction of public opinion, which do not really 
affect the merits of the main issue on which that public 
opinion is brought to bear. We had an instance of this ten 
years ago, when so much of middle-class sympathy at all events, 
was given to the Confederate cause on the hypothesis, partly 
gratuitous, and so far as it was true, neither relevant nor in 
any way creditable to the Confederates, that the Southerners 
were more cultivated than the Yankees, and bore more re- 
semblance to the English aristocracy. We had another and 
perhaps more powerful instance of the same liability of public 
opinion to be affected by dangerously irrelevant circumstances, 
in the profound influence on the public opinion of England 
produced by the panic of Bull Run,—a sort of panic to which 
any half-trained army in the world would have been equally 
liable, to say nothing of the fact that the cause of the 
Northerners would have been just as good as it was, and the 
cause of the Southerners just as bad, even if it had been as 
true as it. was false that the Northerners were less 
courageous than their foes. We see precisely the same kind 
of irrelevancies affecting the public opinion of the present day 
on the great topic of the hour. Indeed, nothing has done 
more to chill the sympathy which was felt in England a few 
weeks ago for the Slavonic cause than the apparent faint- 
heartedness of the Servian troops and the extraordinary valour 
of the Turks. Now how does this fact,—supposing even we 
held, what we do not believe, that the Servians are naturally 
cowardly, as well as, what we do believe, that the genuine Turkish 
troops are at least as brave as any in the world,—affect the 
real issue? That it does and must affect popular sympathy is 
very evident. Of course every impression which diminishes 
the range of sympathy with those in trouble diminishes to 
some extent—so weak is human nature—the urgency of the 
desire to relieve them ; while every impression which sets up a 
new sympathy between us and a wrong-doer, diminishes to 
some extent the urgency of the desire to put a final stop to his 
career of wrong. Moralists will tell us that just the opposite 
result ought to be produced on well-regulated minds,—that the 
very fact that we are compelled to attribute a new weakness to an 
oppressed race, ought to make us the more anxious to diminish 
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the number of moral disadvantages under which it labours, 
while the very fact that we see noble points in the character 
of an ing race ought to make us‘more anxious to stop 
the-career of oppression. Still we all know that it is not 80 ; 
that the national mind is not well-regulated ; that if the Ser- 
vians had shown the most fiery courage and indomitable zeal, 
the English nation would now be far more pro-Servian than 
it is;- while, if the Turks had shown any vestige of the white- 
feather, had acted like cravens, or even like fatalists who 
knew that defeat was inevitable, the so-called pro-Turkish 
reaction, or if we prefer the phrase, the slackening in the 
ardour of the anti-Turkish feeling, would never have taken place. 
‘And yet, if we come to consider the matter, the consideration 
which has really attenuated English sympathy with the Slavonic 
cause ought not only not to have had that effect, but so far as 
it operated at all, ought to have had a diametrically opposite 
effect. It is because the Turk is so admirable a soldier, that 
he has been able not only to conquer a part of Burope, but for 
all these centuries to hold his own in Europe, in spite of the 
loathing in which his rule is held. If he were a less brave 
soldier, the evil would probably have cured itself long ago. 
It is the excellence of the Turk as a soldier which is, 
we will not say a part of the evil, but at least the 
main support and buttress of the evil. It has been the 
great gift of the Turk to live habitually the life of military 
occupation, without blenching for a moment at. the number 
and the hatred of the Giaours amongst whom he carried 
himself so disdainfully. Of course, therefore, he is, and 
must be, a gallant soldier,—it is his very profession, his 
réle in life. Had he ceased to be so, this war would have 
been anticipated long ago, and would have ended in his expul- 
sion from Europe. To make the great courage of the Turkish 
troops, then, and the inferior courage of the Servians, any 
ground for giving less sympathy to the Slavs and feeling less 
hostility to the Turkish rule, is just like making the satirical 
powers of a wit, a reason for giving less sympathy to his victim, 
or for condemning less steadily the indifference to the infliction 
of suffering of the man who uses it. That also, no doubt, 
human nature is quite capable of doing. Still we should not 
justify—we should certainly condemn—the disposition to 
make the very perfection of the instrument of mischief, a 
reason for extenuating the mischief produced through its 
means. 

Probably the worst thing to be said against popular sympathy 
as apolitical force is that it is so apt to be paralysed by the 
very accidents which, properly understood, should confirm the 
judgment to which that sympathy tends. The cruelties of 
the Turks and the financial embarrassments of the Turks are 
both evidences of the incapacity of the Turks for the art of 
government in any sense in which government is a blessing, #.¢., 
the condition of human order and happiness. But the utter help- 
lessness of the Bulgarian peasants in their attempt to resist the 
Turkish cruelties,—a helplessness which, no doubt, did much to 
check the English sympathy with them,—should have had the 
very opposite effect,—should have convinced us that the mis- 
chief of such a rule as the Ottoman, goes the full length of 
robbing the victims of much of their manliness, as well as of 
their happiness and wealth. The Bulgarian atrocities touched 
the very marrow of the question as to the right of the Turkish 
Empire to live, but the reluctance of the Servians to fight,—if 
they have really been reluctant, as we suppose,—only tends, 
even at the worst, to show that they are not well qualified to 
govern or defend an enlarged dominion, and therefore that we 
need not frighten ourselves with the spectre of Panslavism; 
at least on account of the ambition of the Servians. So far from 
diminishing our sympathy for the Slavonic cause, that military 
incapacity of theirs ought certainly to increase it. When the 
sheep take to invading the wolves, we may be sure that the 
occasion is urgent and the need supreme. 





THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY. 


N Tuesday next, November 7, the people of the United 
States elect their President. As it is only less important 

to England than to his own country what manner of man the 
chief officer of the Republic is likely to prove, and as public 
opinion with us has gone altogether astray as to one of the 
candidates, we need make no excuse for giving our readers 
some particulars of “the record” of Mr. Hayes, who was 
selected in July as the nominee of the Republicans at the 
National Convention at Cincinnati. Our mistakes began with 
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that Convention, the action of ‘which was‘ misunderstood and 
misreported, even in journals which are generally well informed 
on American polities. Mr. Blaine had all the party 
at his back, and was iclever enough to represent the late iz. 
quiry into his stock-jobbing doings as a partisan persecution, 
The indignati ich the wire-pullers thus managed to rouge 
in his favour “came,” in Lowell’s words, “ very near -being the 
costliest tub .of whitewash yet heard of,” for: 

tion of Blaine at this: crisis would have been a national 
calamity. He was only defeated by the happy chance that 
the delegates had a man in Governor Hayes of ‘absolutely un- 
i ble character, and tried ability in administration, upon 
whom they conld.all- unite, amd who, while as sincere a 
former as Mr. Rebeson, had not so hopelessly offended the party 
politicians. Thus Governor Hayes obtained the nomination, 
though unsupported by a single offiee-holder, but in ao 
sense because,.as ~we'were told here, he was a ‘ colour- 
less” and unknown man. Had he been so, by this 
time a new reform party would have been formed. As 
it. is, the best: men in America have been content to 
try once more the experiment of reform from within, and 
have chosen this man in the hope that he may do for the 
nation what he has, in a great measure, accomplished in his 
own State. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was born at Delaware, Ohio, in 1822, 
the posthumous son of a New-England yeoman, who had 
settled and flourished there, and left a substantial farm to his 
widow. He was educated in his own State, where he gra- 
duated at Kenyon College with distinction; and after 
entering a lawyer's office, went to Harvard, to attend the Law 
School. Here he worked hard, and profited by the lectures of 
Story and Greenleaf, taking at the same time a keen interest in 
public affairs. He wasa staunch Whig in 1844, when he first 
took an active part in an election as an eager supporter of Henry 
Clay. “I would start in the world without a penny,” he 
wrote, “if by my sacrifice Clay could be elected President.” 
The crushing defeat of his hero cured him for a time of party 
politics. He returned to Ohio, and practised with good suc- 
ishing himself specially in fugitive- 
slave cases, Ohief Justice Chase, with whom, as junior, he 
was often associated, speaking of him as “a young lawyer 
of great. promise.” As ‘yet, however, he was not a declared 
Abolitionist. This came in due course in 1856, when the Pre- 
sidential election, turning on the Free-soil question, brought him 
back into polities, along with many others who had stood aloof 
till now. He worked as hard for Fremont as he had. done for 
Clay twelve years before, and did not conceal from himself 
that this question had now to be fought out, and that it 
was going to be a hard fight. “The election of the 
day after to-morrow,” he writes, “is the first pitched battle; 
however fares the cause, 1 am-enlisted for the war.” Up to 
this time he had taken no part in public life in his own State. 
Though he had ‘been in practice for ten years in Cincinnati, 
he had never been inside the City Council Chamber till he 
was elected Oity Solicitor. This office was.conferred on him 
by the Council in 1856, without any canvas or solicitation on 
his part, by one vote, on a death vacancy ; but he was re- 
elected in the next year by a heavy popular vote, and served 
till 1861, when, at the expiration ‘of his term, North and 
South were already arming. “ Disunion and civil war are at 
hand,” he writes, “and yet: [ fear disunion and war less than 
compromise. We can recover fromthem.” And when Sum- 
ter fell, and Lincoln’s call for troops came, he closed his 
office, declaring that the war was just and necessary, 
and would demand ‘the whole power of the country, and 
that “for his part he would prefer to go imto it if he kmew 
he were to be killed, rather than live through without taking 
any part in it.” 

He refused the offer of a.colonel’s commission, made to him 
at once by the President, at the suggestion of his old leader at 
the bar, Chase, then Lincoln’s Finance Minister; but set to work 
drilling and studying his new profession with such vigour, that 
by the beginning of June he had satisfied himself sufficiently 
to be able to accept the majority of the 23rd Ohio Volunteers, 
of which Roseeranz was first colonel. Two days afterwards 
he was in camp at: Columbus, and except when invalided for 
wounds, served without a break till June, 1865. His old corps, 
the 23rd, formed part of the brigade to the command of which — 
he was appointed.in May, 1864, though he only obtained his 
commission as brigadier five months later, after the battle of 
Winchester, in ‘which he had.gaimed Sheridan’s hearty ap- 
proval, “General-Orook,” he writes, “ gave me a very agree- 
able present this afternoon, pair of his old brigadier-general’s 
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straps. The stars are somewhat dimmed by hard service, but 
will correspond. pretty well with. my rusty old blouse. Of 
course, I am very aa | ified with the i I know 
well that the rank been shamefully cheapened, but I 
that getting it at the close of a most bloody 
campaign, on the recommendation of fighting Generals like 
Crook and. Sheridan, is a different thing from the same rank 
conferred,—well, as it has been in some instances.” 

It had been well-earned in his case, for since May, Hayes 
had been under fire on sixty days, had crossed the three ranges of 
the Alleghanies four times and the Blue Ridge twice. In the 
three previous years he had been upwards of 600 days under 
fire, and four times wounded. His character as a soldier, 
though all his commanders have testified to it, is best given, 
perhaps, in the words of a private of the 23rd :—“ There 
was no braver or better man in the Army. If he had a fault, 
it was that in battle he was too eager. On a long dusty march 
I could always tell the Colonel’s horse, as it was always loaded 
with the guns and knapsacks of the boys who were giving out, 
the Colonel himself walking by the side, no-matter how great 
the heat. Yes, Sir, he was a kind man, but we had to do our 
whole duty as soldiers.” 

In the midst of the campaign of 1864 he accepted the 
nomination as candidate for Congress for the second Cincinnati 
district, but replied to the suggestion that he should go home 
on furlough to canvas,—An officer, fit for duty, who at this 
moment would abandon his post to electioneer for Congress, 
ought to be scalped. You may feel perfectly sure I shall do 
no such thing.” He served in two Congresses, speaking little, 
but working hard on Committees. In 1869 he was nominated 
by the Republicans for Governor of Ohio, and won the election 
against Senator Thurman, and at the end of his time was re- 
elected, and served a second time, Mr, Dana, who is not sup- 
porting him now, has nevertheless written of him :—“ Hayes 
is a man of talent; he is a gentleman, he is rich, and inde- 
pendent; he served with credit in the war; and his record as 
Governor of Ohio is without flaw or spot.” He was nominated 
a third time for Governor in 1875, and refused at first to 
stand, but on hearing that no other name could carry 
the State against the Inflationists, accepted, and was again 
successful, He was doing his. work quietly as;Governor, when 
the movement was started to nominate him for the Presidency, 
but he refused to move in the matter himself, writing to one 
of his most active friends :—*“ On the:topics you name, a busy 
seeker after truth would find my views in speeches and 
messages, and I shall not help him to find them. I appreciate 
your motives and your friendship, but it is not the thing for 
you or me to enrol ourselves in the great army of office-seekers, 
Let the currents alone.” The currents let alone floated him 
into harbour, and on the 8th of July he published his letter 
of acceptance, in which he. declared that the rule “to the 
victors belong the spoils” “degrades the Civil Service and the 
character of the Government. It.oughtto be abolished. The 
reform should be thorough, radical;.and complete.” In the 
same document he is equally plain-spoken as to the currency, 
the reconstruction and pacification of the South, and his own 
inflexible purpose, if elected, not to be a candidate for a second 
term of office. It is not possible within the limits of an 
article to do more than give a very meagre sketch of a man’s 
life and: character, but. we hope we have been able to show that 
Mr. Hayes is not a compromise candidate, in true sense of 
the word. We are far from affirming that, even if he should be 
elected—and his prospects do not improve+-he will be able to 
break through the bad traditions of American: political life, 
but there is every reason to believe ‘that-he.will try. In any 
case, should he be elected, his country will have a resolute, 
able, and apright gentleman for their first-ruler, in the second 
century of the nation’s life. 


can’t help feeli 





THE LATEST ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
_ commanders of the Arctic ships have settled clearly and 


unmistakably the conditions on which alone those who con- |. 


trol the next Expedition can hope to succeed in reaching the North 
Pole by the route now tried. That is a mostimportant service 
rendered both to science and the State, and-we sincerely trust 
that if it were for this alone, both officers will be decorated 
and promoted as rapidly as the interests of the Service will 
allow. They have failed, it is true, but. they have done the 
best they could to succeed,.and in- doing it they and their 
comrades equally have exhibited qualities which make stay-at- 
home Englishmen who could not: rival them-even if they had 
the- opportunity-flush-with—pleasure- te—think -that—such-men 





are their countrymen. It. has long been remarked that Arctic 
voyaging brings out the higher qualities of all engaged as no 
other dan, service seems to do, and the narratives of the 
adventures of the ‘ Alert’ and the ‘ Discovery’ help. to show 
that the moral greatness so often manifested by Arctic 
is not developed accidentally. No doubt-the qualitics chiefly 
wanted are those which are most usually found in our 
countrymen and.in good sailors of all nations, but to..find 
them in such abundance and in such degree is . never- 
theless a great pleasure, as well as a just source of national 
pride. The public thoroughly recognises, we believe, the 
courage and the fortitude displayed by the explorers, but we 
doubt if even yet it realises the full weight of the conditions 
under which those qualities are displayed in an Arctic y 
To make one of a forlorn-hope is a brave deed, but to 

one in a forlorn-hope which must endure all for eighteen 
months, and must. show its highest resolution, itssmost im- 
plicit obedience when partially blind, is a far grander effort. 
It is that night of 142 days, that continuous darkness as of 
a world without a sun, that long-protracted sense of gloom, 
that inability to know anything for certain, which to us con- 
stitutes the special aggravating horror of all Arctic endurance. 
The sailors are called upon not only to be brave, but to. be 
brave in the dark; not only to be cheerful, but to be cheerful 
without heat; not only to face a danger, but to face a danger 
which continues, which is as pressing when you are ill as when 
you are in highest vigour, which, sleeping or waking, full- 
fed or starving, is always there. No nerve, they say, can 
stand the dread of assassinationm—even Cromwell. broke 
down under it; but the dread must be very like, in its con- 
tinuousness and implacability, the horror of an Arctic night, 
under which the crews of the Expedition no more lost their 
cheerfulness than their discipline. Severe work for months 
without relaxation often cows men, but the explorers from the 
‘ Alert’ worked like slaves—in one instance, for seventy-two 
days—at unaccustomed work, in cold that would kill unacclima- 
tised men, and under perpetual liability to scurvy, the most 
heart-breaking of diseases, which struck other parties employed 
in surveying the coast severely ; “ owing to their inability to 
procure any fresh game, as most former expeditions had done, 
an attack of scurvy broke out in each of the extended sled 
parties when at their farthest distance from any help, e 
return journeys were, therefore, a prolonged struggle home- 
wards of gradually weakening men, the available force to pull 
the sledge constantly decreasing, and the weight to be dragged 
as steadily increasing, as one after another the invalids were 
stricken down and had to be carried by their weakened com- 
rades.” There is sustained heroism in an exploit of that kind 
which it is difficult fully to appreciate, from the mere difficulty 
of realising fully the horror involved in some of the conditions. 
We find it easier to admire Lieutenant Parr setting out for a 
lonely walk of thirty-five miles, guided over the, soft snow and 
the heavy broken-up ice by the fresh track of a roaming 
wolf, and so bringing succour to his. disease-stricken 


_comrades; or Mr, Egerton and Lieutenant Rawson, nursing 


Petersen, the interpreter, at the hazard of their own lives, 
while on their journey from the ‘ Alert’ to the ‘ Diseovery,’ 
with the temperature 40° below zero. Petersen, who had ac- 
companied them with the dog-sledge, fell ill, and “at the 
utmost risks and with a noble disregard of themselves, they suc- 
ceeded in retaining heat in the poor fellow’s body by alter- 
nately lying one at a time alongside of him, while the other 
by exercise was recovering his warmth, and thus managed to 
bring him alive to the ship; but both feet were very badly 
frost-bitten, and he ultimately sank from exhaustion two 
months afterwards.” All Englishmen, we hope, acknowledge 
conduct like that, yet it is scarcely nobler than that of Captain 
Nares, who lived thirty-six days in the “ crow’s-nest” in that 
horrible climate while his ship was in difficulties in the ice, 
till he was utterly exhausted ; and not nobler than that of 
the men who for days and weeks drew the sledges and. their 
sick comrades, under cold which sometimes froze the. joints, 
and amid scenes which to many natures would have s ted 
no feeling but despair. There is something in the continuity 
of the effort made in these regions, in the protraction of the 
endurance, in the day-by-day, week-by-week, month-by-month 
heroism displayed till heroism has become a nature, which 
is to us inexpressibly admirable, and all the more 80 
because for much of the time the hope of a brilliant 
success, which might live for ever in the mouths’ of men, 
must have faded out of the minds of all concerned. 
The. discovery of the Pole’ might have repaid all for -any- 
thing, but front the spring of this year that hope must have 
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been slowly and reluctantly surrendered, and in the place of 
expected cheers the crews must have sought comfort in the 
feeling Lieutenant Rawson expressed when pitied for his suf- 
ferings in saving Petersen. ‘ When commiserated about their 
frost-bitten noses, cheeks, and fingers, Lieutenant Rawson 
jovially replied, ‘ Well, at last we feel that’ the cheers from 
Southsea beach have been fairly earned.’” 

The work.which brings out such qualities so grandly can 
never be work done in vain, and we confess we are a little im- 
patient of the gratulatory assurances that the voyage has 
proved the Pole to be impracticable, and that this particular 
form of enterprise must now at last be abandoned. It will 
not, we venture to predict, be abandoned. On the contrary, 
Captain Nares and his comrades have contributed so much to 
the clearing-up of the subject, that we believe that within 
five years the determination not to be beaten will be re- 
vived among the Arctic experts, and that a new expedition, 
with new precautions, will be sent out, either by the State 
or by private enterprise. . What is proved is that it is pos- 
sible, even by this route, to get a ship within 450 miles 
of the Pole, and that from thence a journey as long as 
from London to Edinburgh must be made in extreme 
cold—say, 50 below zero—over immovable ice, packed into 
hummocks so high that sledges cannot move, and that a way 
must be cut with the pickaxe at the rate of a mile and a 
quarter a day. The work, too, must be done within four 
months of starting, or for want of light and heat it can never 
be done at all, Those are terrible conditions for men to face, 
conditions such as make an order to attempt the feat absurd 
and immoral; but granted volunteers, the conditions are not, 
as they might have been, absolutely impossible. There is no 
wall of fog miles thick, such as seems to protect part of the 
Antarctic region from human observation. There is no sea 
within a circle of ice just broad enough to prohibit the trans- 
port of the necessary boats. There is only a march of excessive 
difficulty under extreme cold, and in a country which produces 
absolutely nothing to eat, as little as if it were floored with 
marble, or were covered with the Sahara sand. The passage 
of those 400 miles cannot be an impossibility, for seventy of 
them were, by terrible exertions, but with no loss of life, suc- 
cessfully passed. Now that the difficulty is understood and is 
limited in men’s minds, that there is no further hope of an 
open Polar Sea, and no expectation of any supplies, however 
small, from the spot itself, science will furnish future expedi- 
tions with undreamt-of resources—portable light and heat, for 
instance, from the newly-discovered mines at Disco; secure 
preventives against scurvy ; methods of clearing a way more 
expeditious than the pickaxe ; and traction-agents for traversing 
the way when cleared indefinitely more powerful than Arctic 
dogs. With electric lights, and sufficient supplies of dynamite, 
and a traction-engine for the smoothed road, the traversing of 
the dreary ice-plain, broad as it is, and hummocky as it may 
be, must be within the limits of human energy and resource. 
Whether the object is worth all that trouble is a question 
which different minds will answer in different ways, but which 
the aggregate English mind will answer sooner or later, when 
it has recovered from the fit of despondency which follows the 
return of every Arctic Expedition, by absolutely refusing to be 
beat. 

It is waste of money very likely, but if the taxpayers agree 
that they had rather waste their money than that England 
should recede from a maritime enterprise to which her credit is 
pledged, or in which her obstinacy is engaged, the waste of 
money need not to be discussed. It is not the twentieth of a 
penny in the income-tax, after all. There will be sacrifice of 
human life? Some, no doubt; but an Expedition can go out 
and return, as Captain Nares has shown, with less loss than 
there will be in London next week from reckless driving, or in 
playgrounds this winter from the use of a dangerous code for 
the game of football. The argument from waste of life would 
only be final, if conscripts were ordered on Arctic expeditions. 
But there is no object? Well, then, it is no object that 
England should not, after ler magnificent efforts and in the 
face of the whole world, publicly acknowledge herself defeated 
by the dangers and difficulties of a march one-fifth of which 


has already been accomplished. 





MR, LEFEVRE ON ECONOMIC RETRIBUTION. 
. SHAW LEFEVRE’S very able address to the recent 
Liverpool Congress deserves more careful attention than 
it could receive at a time when it had been but imperfectly 
reported, and when it was to some extent overshadowed by 























the mass of other, and for the most part, less instructive 
remarks with which it was associated. Now that it can be 
studied in a complete form,* it will interest and impress many 
who would hardly have had their attention arrested by the 
extracts or the summaries which originally appeared. It treats 
the subject with which it deals in a manner as lively as it ig 
thorough, and one point especially it brings out with curious 
force,—that hardly anything is done by a great Interest with 
a selfish object that does not recoil upon that Interest and 
specially injure it, as well as diffuse general loss through 
the whole community. 

We all know that in the battles which concern Trade, the 
general community, which in the first instance suffers the most 
from any false mode of proceeding, is apt to understand little 
about the injury it is about to suffer, and to do less to pre. 
vent it. While the landed interest or the merchants clamour for 
protection, the people who will have to pay for it out of their 
own pockets look on, and are hardly aware that it is they who 
are in the first instance concerned to resist the injury which it 
is proposed to inflict on them. The main reason why we got 
rid of Protection comparatively so easily, was that the leaders 
of the great Trade Interests in England, instead of clamouring 
for more protection for themselves, had the acuteness to per- 
ceive that it was their cue to make war on the protection which 
the landlords and the farmers had obtained. Those great 
and coherent interests, which are so powerful to confuse 
the intelligence of the people when they begin to ask for 
special privileges, in our case took up the opposite and 
sound policy of challenging the special favours which, 
as it was supposed, had been conferred upon the agri- 
cultural interest. But in the younger settlements of English 
origin, in the United States and in Canada and in Australia, 
the opposite course was unfortunately taken. The great manu- 
facturing interests, instead of taking care to prevent the grant of 
special privileges to agriculture, have clamoured for and obtained 
the grant of special privileges to their own class, and what 
has been the result? They have always injured themselves, 
though without knowing it, even more than they have injured 
the rest of the community. Victoria, which adopted pro- 
tection for its manufactures, has, relatively to its population, 
fewer successful manufactures than New South Wales, which 
was in its general policy free-trading. Again, the manufacturers 
of the United States have succeeded to admiration in injuring 
themselves, and Mr. Lefevre quotes the great American econo- 
mist and financier, Mr. David Wells, to the effect that “one 
has only to pick out the separate industries which have been 
especially protected to find out those which are more especially 
unprofitable and dependent.” Again, going to other than 
Anglo-Saxon countries, Mr. Lefevre shows how uniformly the 
protective system has injured the State adopting it, instead of 
the State against whose interests it appears to operate. Our trade 
with the countries of liberal tariffs, Norway and Sweden, Den- 
mark and Belgium, has increased 300 per cent., and our im- 
port and export trades with them have increased at the same 
rate, in the same period in which our trade with the countries 
of more protective tariffs has increased only 100 per cent., 
and our import trade much more than our export trade. 
Not only have the special interests which have secured 
a protective tariff almost uniformly begun to languish in con- 
sequence, but the country which has adopted a protective tariff 
has found its trade languish, or at least fail to grow, in exact 
proportion to the protective character of its tariff. 

But it is not only in relation to protective tariffs that Mr. 
Lefevre’s address illustrates the universality of the law of 
economic retribution. He points out very powerfully how the 
enormous fine unwisely and unrighteously exacted by Germany 
from France has had the unexpected effect of stimulating tke 
thrift of France and relaxing the thrift of Germany, till, as be 
says, it has become a-standing joke in Germany to suggest 
that at the next capitulation of Paris, Germany should terminate 
the war on the understanding that she should pay the 
£200,000,000 to France, in order that Germany may obtain the 
prosperity, and France suffer the prejudice of that transaction. 
Mr. Lefevre explains the rationale of the paradox very clearly. 
“Ts not the explanation,” he said, “to be found in this,—that 
the true and only source of wealth is production and saving ? 
The French people are the most industrious and saving that 
the world contains. In no other country is wealth so widely 
distributed. In none are habits of industry, economy, and 
thrift more universally exercised. After the war these people, 
from the highest to the lowest, met their losses by even greater 
industry and greater economies than ever. Now, when they 
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have retrieved their losses and overcome their difficulties, this 
habit is still continued. On the other hand, the influx of 
money to Germany led to a general expansion, not only of 
trade, but of the habits of living. Luxury of all kind in- 
creased. Fool-hardy speculations multiplied. Unproductive 
employment was stimulated. In ‘the subsequent collapse, the 
people, as a whole, have lost more than they gained by the 
indemnity, while it is no easy task to divert so much un- 
roductive labour into its old channels of production.” 
That is a remarkable enough illustration of the law of eco- 

- nomic retribution, but it is by no means the last which Mr. 
Lefevre’s address suggests, even though he does not exactly work 
out that on which we have still to speak. His next subject,— 
and it furnishes perhaps, in some respects, the most interesting 
part of his address,—was the distribution and aggregation of 
property in land, and its influence on the savings of the people. He 
showed by the Return which has lately been presented to Par- 
liament of the ownership of property in land, that in England 
there is a wider distribution of property in land than in either 
Scotland or Ireland; while the distribution of land in France is 
much more than ten times as wide as it is in England. For 
example, to take only the medium-sized properties, there are 
in England and Wales only 54,500 holdings averaging 72 acres 
each, while in France there are 500,000 holdings averaging 
75 acres each; and in the case of still smaller pro-. 
prietors, the subdivision of land in France is still more 
remarkable. The effect has certainly been to stimulate 
thrift on the small scale much more in France than in 
England, and much more in England than in Scotland or 
Ireland, and yet Ireland is not likely to become thrifty at 
all, unless her thrift takes the line of agricultural production. 
Now Mr. Lefevre points out that it has been the preference of 
the landowners as a class for keeping their properties in large 
blocks,—which they have managed to do partly by the laws of 
primogeniture and entail, still more by the social customs 
which are reflected in the laws of primogeniture and entail,— 
that has prevented this minute subdivision and the sort of 
widely-distributed thrift which it actually encourages in France, 
and would probably encourage in Ireland orhere. But Mr. Lefevre 
does not point out, as he might have done, the political retri- 
bution which has attended this assertion of caste privilege. 
Undoubtedly we owe to it the proportionally large influence of 
our professional and commercial classes,—an influence much 
larger in England than it is in France, because here these classes 
absorb the younger branches of the landowners’ families, 
and so obtain the prestige of great names and great influence, 
which would otherwise have remained within the limits of 
the territorial class, © Unquestionably, the Conservative 
cause,—which at least in many of its aspects will always be 
represented by the landowners, whether small or large land- 
owners, in every country,—has lost in numbers and solidity by 
the extrusion of so many from the landowning class into that 


superstition, however contemptible ; and they, we think, will be 
the wiser of the two parties. We have no quarrel with Mr. 
Flowers, who was only too scrupulously fair in his investigation 
of the case, and whose good-humoured patience and impartiality 
were the admiration of all in Court, and we have no doubt, 
until a superior Court otherwise decides, of the legality of his 
decision; but we cannot deny that the sentence—the first in- 
flicted for the offence, and inflicted on a foreigner for acts not 
illegal in his own country—impresses us as a severe application 
of a law intended for a different object which may produce much 
social mischief. The question is, no doubt, surrounded by difficulties, 
arising from the necessity of punishing practices akin in form, though 
not in effect, to Mr. Slade’s ; but still we contrive in some analogous 
matters to avoid confusing offences which are essentially, though 
not obviously and recognisably, distinct, and we ought, as we 
conceive, to do so here. We make void a gift, say, to the Catholic 
Church, obtained on a death-bed by spiritual terror, but we do 
not annul a gift obtained by the same means while the patient is 
in possession of his health, and the reason for the distinction 
applies also to the distinction we wish to point out between for- 
tune-tellers and “‘ mediums.” The priest who threatens hell to 
the living in order to obtain money for a new church is morally 
no better than the priest who threatens hell to the dying in order 
to obtain a legacy, but the law regards his influence in a very 
different light, because of the difference in the resisting capacity 
of his subject. If the rich -and healthy Catholic chooses to 
believe that he can purchase absolution from Heaven by establish- 
ing a new source of religious teaching, the law allows him to do 
so; but when he is sick unto death, or even within six months 
of death, the law forbids him, legislators judging, and rightly 
judging, that presumptive freedom to act is essential to the 
validity of a gift. The ‘healthy man may not be really free, but 
to assume that he is incapable of acting voluntarily would be to 
endanger all freedom of religious conviction, and therefore of 
moral action, and consequently, religious gifts made during life are 
in all countries legal. The distinction between fortune-tellers and 
‘* mediums ” is precisely of that kind. There can be no doubt that 
knavish persons, sometimes possessed by the queer astrological 
fancies which are more widely diffused among our ignorant classes 
than the cultivated suspect, do deceive the ignorant in the grossest 
manner ; extract astonishing amounts from servant-girls on pre- 
tence of telling them their future husbands, and very often—in 
London, at all events—play a part little better than that of pro- 

curesses. They are punished, and rightly, whenever they are 

caught, which is comparatively very seldom. There can be no 

doubt either that knavish persons, possessed, some of them, of 

considerable knowledge of psychology, do deceive inquirers, do 

receive large fees, and do sometimes use their influence—as was 

assumed by the Court in the case mentioned by Mr. Flowers—to 

extract great sums of money from their dupes. It seeyns at first sight 

only fair that they should be punished like the fortune-tellers, and 


world of freer ideas and more rapid currents of interest in | .. far as their moral guilt is concerned, that may be quite true, in- 


which professional and commercial men are compelled to 
live. If a deeply-considered Conservatism had governed the 
land-law of England, it would have provided for that wide 
distribution of land for which Mr. Lefevre contends, and, at all 
events, in the ages which have past, a deeply-rooted Conser- 
vatism would doubtless have been the result of a more equal 
distribution of land. It has been the aggregation of land into 
large blocks,—the policy, in fact, of primogeniture,—which has 
broken the power of the caste of landowners, and given the 
people of England popular leaders who are competent to contend 
against the Peerage and the landed aristocracy, and to beat them 
with their own weapons. The law of compensation and retri- 
bution holds as strictly in the region of Economy as in any de- 
partment of practical life. And Mr. Lefevre’s able address will 
illustrate that principle, for those who care to study it, with 


great vivacity and force. 








THE SENTENCE IN THE SLADE CASE. 

HE Magistrate’s decision in the Slade case will not, we think, 
receive everywhere the applause which it received on Tues- 

day at Mr. Maskelyne’s entertainment, when ‘“ Psycho” an- 
nounced the sentence just pronounced to an uproariously ap- 
proving audience. A great many people with a taste for 
enjoying scorn as the highest of intellectual gratifications will 
doubtless be gratified by a severe blow dealt to a super- 
stition they despise—the intolerance of the intellect not having 
died out of modern life as completely as intolerance of the heart 
—but a great many more who also believe it to be a super- 


deed when they are conscious impostors, as the majority un- 
doubtedly are, it is quite true, but then is that the whole ques- 
tion? Is not the voluntariness of the victim to be taken into 
consideration? The wretched servant-girl who pays her three 
pounds to know if her future husband is dark or fair, is nota 
free agent, is enslaved by an influence which is not her fault,—her 
hereditary ignorance. She is in the position of a blind man 
whose tray is robbed when his dog is dead, and who needs 
special protection both on account of his helplessness and on 
account of his inability to give indubitable testimony. But to 
affirm that either Professor Lankester, who does not believe in 
spiritualism, or Mr. Wallace, who does, is in that position—is in 
any way so enslaved or blind as to have parted with free-will—is 
to assert a paradox which shocks the instinctive conscience of man- 
kind. The medium’s visitor may be a man with an overpowering 
hunger after the wonderful, or a man who is mastered by a desire 
to communicate with a lost object, or a man whose ideas of evi- 
dence are disturbed by a priori conclusions about the effluent 
potency of mind, but he cannot be fairly described as in any way 
deprived of his free-will. He knows what he is buying just as 
much when he pays his pound to Slade as a man knows who pays 
his five shillings to Maskelyne, because he is certain that some- 
how or other ‘‘ Psycho” is an electrical machine. ‘The judgment of 
| the latter may be weakened by a prepossession, but he is none the 
less a free agent, quite as difficult to rob as anybody else. No one 
| would dream of punishing Mr. Maskelyne, if that extremely clever 
| mechanician and conjuror stated that his dynamic force was 
electricity, while it was really a child hidden in a box, which ex- 








stition will doubt whether this is the way to put down & | pands like a camera after it has been examined by the public, 
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because no one would by that assertion be deprived of his own 
power of judging for himself, or be obliged to go to the Egyptian 
Hall if he wanted to stay away. And we cannot see that any one 
who visits a medium is deprived of that power by any cause, 
except the causes which make him, or may make him, incapable 
of judging of a creed or of any assertion material proof of which 
cannot be advanced. The medium does not victimise the ignorant, 
but imposes, if he does impose, on people of cultivation, or at all 
events, people who are in the pecuniary position which is supposed 
to give them means of so cultivating themselves as to know ordi- 
nary truth from falsehood. If they are cheated outof their money 
by false pretences, as the present writer, an indurated sceptic 
on all such points, firmly believes they are, punish them 
for that, by all means, but do not punish on the mere theory that 
to profess falsely a belief in a superstitious fancy in order to 
earn a living is a criminal offence. How many priests and augurs 
mrust'there not be on earth who, for that reason, would, if the 
law-were equal, be liable to hard labour? It may be said, and 
the physicists have great pleasure in saying it, that the people who 
believe in spiritualism and psychic force and all that kind of thing, 
need protection from their deceivers just as much as the servant- 
girls need it from fortune-tellers, but after all, laws and penal 
sentences ought not to be based on clever epigrams. One does 
not ‘send a Pope to the treadmill, even if one has the faith of Dr. 
Cumming or Gavazzi. Everybody at heart knows that‘the ‘in- 
quirers” do not need it ; knows that as some of the keenest of 
mankind believe in Hindooism, as some of the widest-minded of 
mankind are ready to die for Infallibility, as Dr. Johnson believed 
in:the **Cock-Lane Ghost,” so men who not only investigate, but 
actually accept the manifestations shown by ‘‘ mediums,” are, 
nevertheless, perfectly competent to take care both of themselves 
and their money. To take care of them in their own despite by 
penat laws is only fair on the principle on which it would be fair 
for the English in India, as the more intellectual class, to punish 
every priest of any new faith visibly inconsistent with the known 
Jaws of nature and physics. Why not make it penal to exhibit a 
sweating Buddha, as the priests do in Kattiawar ? 

But we shall be told, here is a grovelling superstition, which, 
if it ever prevails widely, will work great mischief, and by a 
legal accident, arising from the secret belief of our ancestors 
that some day somebody might call up spirits, we have the 
means of putting it down, and why should we not put it 
down? Just for the same reason that in India you do not 
put down any superstition not directly or indirectly involving 
life,—and for this reason besides, that this particular superstition 
is not to be put down. The Roman Catholic Church has been at 
the work through the ages with fire and faggot, and has not suc- 
ceeded yet. She knows of no offence against the Church—and 
her list of offences is pretty long—so deadly as the search for that 
supernatural, or infra-natural, or extra-natural knowledge which 
she, with her wonderful consistency, and still more wonderful re- 
collection of her antique conflicts, sets down broadly and finally 
as the prerogative of the Prince of Darkness, whom it is her 
business to crush. She has done her utmost to crush out the 
disposition to inquire into it, and she has failed, and so will 
the British magistracy. All they will do is to substitute for 
public séances, which can be observed and restrained, secret 
séances, which will be beyond control; to forbid inquiry in 
private dwellings, where the ‘‘medium” is unaided, and substitute 
inquiry in secret places where the medium has every advantage 
of prearrangement ; to suppress Slade, who is comparatively 
innocuous, and call up Cagliostro, who may be very noxious 
indeed. The way to kill an occult science is not to send its 
practitioners to the cellar, but to encourage them to practise in 
Piccadilly. The plain truth of the matter—as it appears, at all 
events, to a man who is, as we have said, an indurated sceptic 
in all such things, and who has seen a mango grow from the 
seed and a juggler disappear instantaneously from the deck of 
a ship, and knows or fancies he knows how either trick was 
done—is that the belief in art-magic and the disposition to 
inquire into phenomena apparently ultra-natural revive periodi- 
cally, whenever accepted faiths are shaking, or accepted physical 
knowledge is enormously and suddenly increased. A society 
suddenly amazed by a new learning, as Europe was in the Renais- 
sance, or by a new cosmogony, as in the fifteenth century, or by 
a new set of religious and philosophic ideas, as in the later years of 
Louis XV., loses its old landmarks, thinks anything possible, and 
either believes marvels or, which is the much more frequent pheno- 
menon, sees no reason why it should not investigate marvels. Its 
sense of the limitations of power is temporarily obscured. A set of 
men acquainted with unknown physical facts, as the ‘“ sorcerers” 








probably were—one of them, it is. nearly certain, anticipated 
Professor Pepper—or unknown physiological facta, as.we presume 
Mesmer to have been, take advantage of their opportunity, ang 
are followed by a crowd of charlatans, conjurors, and mene 
rogues, who take advantage of the excitement so created. By. 
and-by the few facts which generally underlie every such 
movement become fairly known, the grosser impostors ang 
exposed, the excitement dies away, and unless persecution 
supervenes, the new idea is relegated to obscurity, until the timg 
for an advance of the intellect and consequent loosening of the 
landmarks comes round again. If, however, there is persecution, 
the spirit of faith, superstition, intelligent curiosity—call- it what 
you like—is driven inwards, and you have imbedded in society 
for years, sometimes for ages, a sect or faction of Rosicruci 

Illuminati, or Initiated, who think they know something the 
world does not, and who are very often as ‘noxious ‘ag 
quack doctors. ‘That is the regular result of stopping a pro- 
fession, or a roguery—we care not which—that professes to 
reveal what people, under certain conditions of circumstance, 
fancy is not beyond the grasp of human knowledge. No amount 
of ridicule will prevent.a man who thinks there is something in 
Mr. Slade which is not in himself, from going on thinking so, 
and no amount of treadmill will prevent Mr. Slade, whether 
he be what some of his visitors think him, or a consciong 
impostor, or a man who supplements a certain skill by acute 
frauds, from availing himself of that condition of the general 
mind, There is nothing lost in such inquiries, except time to 
the inquirers, and perhaps a little temper among these who watch, 
and nothing gained by their prohibition under penalties, except a 
great increase of the secret and weakening doubt.whether there 
is not ‘‘ something in it.” You might as well attempt to put 
down Spiritualism by autos da /é, as attempt to suppress Sladeg 
by the treadmill, 





“KING RICHARD III.” AT DRURY LANE. 

HE performance of Richard III. is too severe an ordeal to 

be faced by any actor of our time. In none of the familiar 
records of the dramatic successes of the past do-we so clearly 
perceive the contrast between the taste of that past and of the 
present, as in the accounts of the enthusiasm created by Garrick 
and Kean in this difficult and repulsive character. The tragedy, 
whether it be acted as: Shakespeare wrote it or as Colley Cibber 
tinkered it, is so unmanageable as a play, so hurried, patchy, 
abrupt, intricate, and, for all its great passages and stirring in- 
cidents, so far removed from our sympathies, that it simply 
resolves itself into the representation of one character, and the 
parade of an extraordinary quantity of scenery and properties, 
Whether Shakespeare’s Richard be a faithful reproduction of 
the tradition concerning the wicked Duke three centuries closer 
to the time he lived in, than ours, or whether he be a violent 
exaggeration of that tradition, he is an impossible. being,—a 
monster such as the world never saw, or at least never 
saw capable of winning friends and adherents, of alluring 
women, and attracting the crowd. His hypocrisy is so rude @ 
mockery, that it does not ever so slightly veil his brutality, and 
when the whole episode of the betrayal and murder of Clarence 
is left out of the play, every touch of finesse is lost, and Richard 
is like a criminal lunatic at large among a crowd of idiots, ora 
butcher with a strong taste for his business among a flock of 
sheep. The number of deaths and murders in the play, even 


before Cibber’s arrangement of it included the murder of Henry 


VI. by Gloucester, brings it dangerously near to the boundary of 
burlesque; and the King’s sanguinary commands—the like of 
which Mr. Tennyson puts into Queen Mary’s mouth with even 
more perilous iteration—can hardly be read with the sober serious- 
ness which they demand. Again, the famous scene with the Lady 
Anne, which only the audacious genius of Shakespeare could have 
conceived, not even an actor of audacious genius could render 
credible or tolerable, at least to our mind, and we have never 
been able to persuade ourselves that it can have been so, even 
when Garrick was Gloucester, and Mrs. Siddons was the Lady 
Anne; or that, fine as it is when read, the cynical devilry with 
which Richard repeats in the case of Queen Elizabeth, on behalf 
of her daughter, the cajoleries which had succeeded with Anne 
on behalf of herself, can ever, when acted, have altogether escaped 
the ridiculous. 

The performance of King Richard the Third by Mr. Barry 
Sullivan has not altered our belief that the character is an un- 
grateful one, and its representation too arduous and exacting @ 
task. The actor plays the part (in the Cibber version) meri- 
toriously in many respects, laboriously in all; but comres danger- 
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ously near burlesque 80 often, that one has a breathless sense of 
relief several times during the play, from. the cringe of appre- 
hension that people must laugh in another moment. The melan- 
choly fact that’ Mr. Barry Sullivan is supported as ill as one can 
conceive it possible that he could be supported, does not count 
for so much in the general effect as so disastrous a state of things 
would count for inany other play. Soliloquy is frequent and im- 

t in Richard the Third, and all the other people are so 
insignificant beside the ‘* Crookback,” that they can hardly help 
to make, and cannot seriously mar, the chief actor's success. 
One pities Mr. Barry Sullivan for such a Catesby, and such a 
‘‘ deep-revolving, witty Buckingham”—both convey the notion 
of timid keepers dodging a dangerous lunatic whom they 
dare not seize—and still more for a Lady Anne who talks like 
a dull schoolgirl blundering over a ‘‘piece” on a breaking-up 
day, simpers impartially at every kind of sentiment and situation, 
reeeives the first horrible intimation of Richard’s meaning towards 
her without a start, and with gaze uplifted to the gallery wears, 
as Queen, a gown of a colour which did not exist at the date of 
the play, cannot manage her royal mantle, and parts with Queen 
Elizabeth, when she is. summoned away to be crowned, with all 
the expression which could be expected at the termination of a 
morning call, But if everything were to cohere, Mr. Barry Sul- 
livan’s Richard would still fail to satisfy and convince. We can- 
not affirm that it is not Shakespearean in its interpretation. Just 
such an illimitable villain is Shakespeare’s Gloucester, but surely 
not so villainous. of tone, so ferocious in manner, so grossly 
brutal, that. Hastings’ description becomes evident irony. That 
Richard should stamp and rave, should strut and scowl, should 
make horrible faces, and wear a confirmed frown of deeply 
furrowed blackness, in the presence of people whom he first 
frightens and afterwards kills, is admissible; but no tradition of 
the Richards of the past can reconcile us to the same sort of 
thing in the soliloquies, where the counter-acting sense of relief 
ought to be conveyed, and the villain who in real life was 
always acting, either to those whom he wanted to deceive, or 
to those whom he wanted to terrify, could contemplate his real 
self, and exult in the success. or review the progress of his 
designs. Mr. Barry Sullivan has, no doubt, tradition on his side 
when he makes Richard stamp, and rave, and fall-about like an 
epileptic in front of his tent—the sentinels having judiciously 
withdrawn that he may do so—in the interpolated soliloquy which, 
spoken by the King while pacing up and down, with folded arms 
and bended head, would have naturalness to recommend it, and 
would throw into bolder relief the agony and passion of the final 
seenes. But the absence of gradation, and of light and shade, the 
forcing of the note all through, so deaden the effect at this point, 
that it is difficult to appreciate the real merit of the burst of 
warlike ardour, pride, fury, and exultant. courage: which inspires 
the lines :— 

“ A thousand hearts are great within my bosom,” &c., 

—and contrasts finely with the somewhat low and abusive strain of 
Richard's oration to his army in disparagement. of the enemy. 
All the resources of the actor have been so heavily taxed pre- 
viously, that there is nothing novel in the ecstacy of passion with 
which he rushes off the stage, to rush on again, and utter the last 
and only grand words which Shakespeare lends ‘the bloody 
dog,” and which have in them the only explanation of Richard's 
popularity. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan’s Richard is monotonously consistent 
and continuously broad. His moral deformity is no more tem- 
pered by any momentary amenity than the physical ugliness on 
which he comments so bitterly is ever forgotten, or overborne 
by any other attribute. The actor has adopted the extreme, 
which is undoubtedly the Shakespearean version of this ugliness ; 
his ‘‘ make-up ” is a marvel of repulsiveness, and his countenance 
is fierce and cruel enough for the typical murderer, usurper, and 
fratricide. Occasionally he produces fine effects of expression, 
as, for instance, when his saturnine contempt. for Edward's widow, 
whom he believes he has talked over to his purpose, breaks out 
in the words :— 

“ Relenting fool, and shallow, changing woman !” 
—and when Norfolk hands him the paper he has found in his tent 
on the morning of the battle of Bosworth. There is no better bit 
of acting im the play than Richard's reading of the words :— 

“ Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 

For Dickon, thy master,.is bought and- seld,” 

—with a quick, covert glance of suspicion and fear, an instan- 
taneous. recovery, an admirably careless. utteramce of, ‘A thing 
devised by the enemy,” a prompt resumption of the orders he 
is giving,— 


“Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge ;” 
and then the sudden, irresistible recurrence to the terror and agony 
of the dream-laden night, in the needless counsel to men who had 
not been dreaming :— 
“ Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls ; 
Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 
Devised at first to keep the strong in awe: 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law.” 
Again, in emphasising the self-contempt and yet rebellious despair 
with which Richard regards his own deformity, the actor makes 
efficient use of both countenance and voice. Worthy of all the 
malignant hearts that ever delivered their bitterness in words 
half-furious and half-mocking is Richard's utterance of :— 
“Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pass away tho time, 
Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 
And descant on mine own deformity.” 
And completely admirable is his recurrence to the jibe, when 
having ‘‘ proved ” himself “a lover,” he bursts into the wonder- 
ful medley of mockery and exultation which embodies his scorn 
for Anne and his triumph over not her only, but his dead rival 
also ; and ends with,— 
* Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 
That I may see my shadow as I pass,” 
—and goes off with a mocking salutation to the supposed shadow, 
and a caper of the limping limb perfectly impish. If only the 
preceding scene had in it the delicacy and the strength of these 
effects, the performance might claim much warmer praise than 
can be accorded to it. But Mr. Barry Sullivan is unable to con- 
quer the immense difficulty with which Shakespeare has beset ‘the 
path of any actor of this part. His face does not relax from its 
cruel and crafty villainy ; his tongue does not ‘‘glose ;” neither 
penitence, persuasion, nor the lordly lawlessness of an absorbing 
passion—such as Shakespeare certainly meant Richard to assume— 
inspires his cajoleries of the wretched Anne; and his gestures are 
remarkably ill-selected for those of a wooer. The face, the voice, 
and the gestures are full of coarse and undisguised mockery ; the 
wooer might be Quasimodo or Quilp, for distortion and repulsive- 
ness; but he is not Shakespeare’s Richard, who, though his 
method is equally impossible, did not woo and win the new-made 
widow by overt sneers. The whole scene verges dangerously on 
the ridiculous, which it attains when the Lady Anne goes simper- 
ing out to await the tryst at Crosby House, utterly oblivious of 
King Henry’s corpse. 

The piece is handsomely mounted, and several of the scenes are 
really beautiful; but we must protest against such an anomaly as 
the appearance of Queen Elizabeth as Edward’s widow in a 
modern gown, with head-gear apparently constructed of the 
front of a cheap mourning bonnet ornamented with beads, and 
with a black wisp hanging behind, to do duty for the weeds of; a 
queen in the time of the last Plantagenet. The widowed queen 
and bereaved mother is very inadequately represented, but beside 
the stupendous inanity of the lady who acts the part of Anne, 
Mrs. Vezin’s performance approaches to being tolerable. The 
little brother and sister, Master and Miss Grattan, who de- 
lighted all London as the child-lovers in Rip Van Winkle, are 
the young princes in Richard J1I., and to their performance 
nothing but praise is to be accorded. They never miss a point, 
they never cease to act; they can listen, they talk together with 
their eyes, while the elders discourse ; they perfectly embody 
Shakespeare’s differentiation of the princes’ characters. The 
simple, easy dignity of the little King, as he receives the address 
from the Lord Mayor, is delightful; the archness of the Duke of 
York, and his sudden childish fright at his uncle, and the rallying 
courage with which he crosses the stage and pulls Richard's 
sleeve, his keen appreciation of the biting jest about the ape and the 
shoulder, which the pert boy repeats only too faithfully, are admir- 
able. Inthe Tower scene these children act beautifully ; the young 
King’s weariness is most touching, and York’s ‘‘ I am afraid to 
stay here” makes one start with the horrid sense of a child's real 
dread. Their acting in this scene half redeems the impertinence 
of its meddling with Shakespeare’s text. ‘There ought to be a 
successful future before these clever little actors. 





THE CAPRICES OF DREAMS. 
WRITER on the ‘Laws of Dream-Fancy,” in the new 
number of the Cornhill Magazine, makes some very acute 
suggestions towards the explanation of Dreams. But there is, of 
course, much which he does not in the least attempt to explain, 
while some of his explanations start from the assumption of the 





greatest difficulty which besets the whole subject. For instance, 
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the principle of his explanation of our more passive dreams is 
that some initial impulse to dream having been given by a special 
excitation of the nerves, either by a mere irritation of the body, 
or by the spontaneous action of the brain, that excitation first 
summons up some image, and then leads, by the law of associa- 
tion, to the conjuring up of some other image which has been 
formerly associated with the one first summoned up, and that to 
another, in wild, incoherent order, until another initial impulse, 
either from without or from some special action of the blood 
which feeds the nerves, springs up, either to originate a new 
succession, or to blend a new series of images with the 
former one. That is all very well, but it offers no explana- 
tion of the most inexplicable of all the facts which make 
dreams so bewildering,—namely, why those links in our asso- 
ciations which seem the most powerful when we are awake, 
should seem the least powerful when we are asleep,—although in 
sleep, as in waking, the dream takes its point of departure, accord- 
ing to this theory, from some physical impression. Our essayist’s 
explanation does not really even offer any help in understanding 
this difficulty. He says, indeed, that in our waking states many 
of the ‘innumerable outlets” of mere associative fancy are 
barred by the effect of the external world upon us, and of our 
practical duties and desires, which in dream-life are withdrawn. 
But that is the very puzzle. Why is the effect of these ordi- 
nary duties and desires upon us withdrawn in dream-life? On 
the physiological ground, there is no special reason to offer, for 
though the supply of blood to the brain is said to be greatly 
diminished during sleep, one part of it is not fed relatively 
less than another. There is, as far as we know, no physio- 
logical reason why dream-life should not be a kind of pale- 
tinted copy of our ordinary life, except of course that the 
nerves of sight are almost exclusively stimulated from 
within, and not by light from outside. We can understand 
how the image of a thing in a dream takes the place of the 
reality, because we have no real visual image with which to 
compare it, so that we have not the corrective which the exercise 
of the full sense gives. But what we do not understand is why 
the laws of association themselves seem to operate so differently 
in sleep from the manner in which they operate in reverie or in 
idle waking hours. We can understand, for instance, why the 
barking of a dog should bring the image of a dog into our dreams, 
and why that image should be mistaken for a real dog. But we 
cannot understand why that image of a dog generally suggests to 
us something wholly different in kind from what the real dog, 
idly seen in waking hours, would suggest. The dog, if actually 
seen, for instance, would probably suggest idle speculations as 
to his owner, his exact breed, his temper, the probable neigh- 
bourhood of his master, and so forth. In sleep the image 
will usually not suggest anything so rational, but rather per- 
haps one of the most grotesque associations we have ever had 
with the image of a dog,—the preternatural dog, perhaps, that 
takes a bite out of the moon, according to Hindoo mythology, at 
the period of an eclipse; or the poor dog Tray, who was cut up into 
mutton pies, and with his image will come, perhaps, laborious specu- 
lations as to which part of the mutton pie its bark had got into. In 
a word, why is the clue of association in sleep so often a silly and 
nonsensical one, and in waking almost always one that is at least 
sane and natural? Why should not the same habits of associa- 
tion which are so constantly exercised by day hold their power, 
relatively at least, in sleep? Admit that the whole action of the 
mind is feebler and weaker, still why are the links which would 
be utterly powerless to control the waking imagination powerful 
enough to control the sleeping imagination? And why are those 
which hold us so fast in waking apparently paralysed in sleeping ? 
The Cornhill essayist says, like a good many other writers on 
dreams, that the thing which has impressed us most in the 
daytime will. generally reassert its associative influence 
at night. And of course, this often happens. But in 
the present writer’s experience at least, it is much oftener 
the other way. What the thoughts are occupied with in the 
daytime does not enter into his dreams. The exhausted nerves 
rest when relaxed; it is the regions of feeling or fancy which 
have had no hold on his waking mind, which most haunt his 
sleeping mind. Nor is this experience uncommon. How often 
you hear a mourner say that he wishes he could dream of the 
face he has lost, but that he never does. How often you hear 
the psychologist,—say, the theorist on dreams,—confess that he 
has done his best to carry his analysis on into his dreams, 
and that he has utterly failed, and dreamt instead, perhaps, that 
he was driving a Hansom cab. Certainly with many persons 


which are most frequent by day will be most often absent at 
night, as there is in the case of others to expect that the dream 
of the night will be connected with the impression of the day, 
One of the most inscrutable facts about the whole subject is 
the apparently different character of the trains of association 
which influence the waking hours (however idle) from those 
which influence dreams. 
Yet undoubtedly there are cases in which the dream-life seemg 
what we have suggested that it would be natural to expect it,— 
very like the life of an idle man with his eyes shut,—a pale copy 
of his ordinary thoughts as he lies awake. Take the case of the 
curious dream which a correspondent details in another column. 
Our correspondent assumes that he composed an exceedingly 
lame charade in verse, with only this peculiarity,—as he believes, 
—that he composed the charade before he had got any idea of 
the solution, and found, or was told, the solution (also in his 
dream) after the charade had been put together. Well, the most 
probable explanation seems to us to be that some such charade,— 
a little more coherent, perhaps,—had really been learned by the 
dreamer in his childhood, had been imperfectly reproduced in 
sleep, though without producing any recognition of it in 
memory when he awoke, and that as, in the real life, the 
charade was probably stated first, and the answer next, 
so it was also in his dream. In other words, we should 
conjecture his dream to be a misty recollection, but like 
many such recollections, one which did not produce on his 
mind the effect of recognition. Had it been really a compo- 
sition, we think it clear that the answer must have entered his 
mind before the riddle was constructed to suit it. If that be the 
true explanation, it resembles closely what very often occurs in idle 
moods, with the eyes shut. Some words rush into the memory— 
we cannot tell whence—and we repeat them with a certain sur- 
prise, but without recognition, asking ourselyes,—‘* Where did we 
get hold of that ?—it sounds new, and yet it comes somehow pat.” 
Then perhaps another related point of past memory will come 
out beside it, and there the two correlative points remain, without 
ever recalling the whole time or scene of which they are the frag- 
mentary vestiges. Another dream showing the same sort of half- 
steam power was recorded in these columns in our impression of 
April 15, the writer telling us how he had apparently read-off in sleep 
what he conjectured that he must really have composed, a somewhat 
flat and washed-out fragment of ‘elegant extract,’ of which he 
could so distinctly recall the words when he awoke that he put 
them down, as did our correspondent of this week. In both 
cases we suspect that what really happened was that a word or a 
sentence had revived, imperfectly, some very old track of nearly 
obliterated association, formerly impressed on the mind not by 
really interesting thoughts, but rather by a rhythm which had 
for some unexplained reason caught the ear in early life, and rung 
in it without conveying much more than the mere sound with it. 
Now it seems to us that, as far as we can yet understand the 
physiological conditions of sleep, this sort of experience of re- 
calling or living a somewhat dim ordinary life, ought to be the 
common one, while the more usual phenomena of passing through 
a rapid succession of most grotesque and impossible conditions 
ought to be extraordinary. As our Cornhill essayist justly says, 
there is hardly any element of our ordinary life which is not revived 
in dreams. We are quite conscious of resistance at times, that is, of 
volition ; we are conscious of controlling our thoughts by attending 
to one particular phase of the scenery which passes before them; we 
are conscious certainly at times of comparing one thing with another 
and of reasoning; nay, there are dreams, as every one knows, in 
which we continue with even exalted acuteness the discussions of 
our ordinary life. We are conscious of the activity of the highest 
affections, and of the liveliest remorse. Well, then, when our 
essayist accounts most subtly and justly, as he does, for the 
extraordinary exaggerations of dreams by the remark that when 
one sole image is before us, and we have lost all the other subjects 
of interest by which to reduce its importance to the proper 
dimensions, the image in question naturally grows in significance 
before our inward vision, till our absorption in it at last leads our 
fancy to rise into the grotesque or the horrible, he says what is 
valuable and clear, but what nevertheless assumes what is to our 
mind precisely the most difficult point to be explained. Why is 
the complete insulation of one image before the mind more 
common in dreams than in idle reverie with the eyes shut? 
In such reveries, we do not see frogs swelling themselves into 
elephants, or suggestions of loss transformed into suggestions 
of theft, and suggestions of theft into suggestions of violence 
and murder, as in one of the dreams which the writer in the 





there is quite as much reason to suppose that the trains of fancy 


Cornhill quotes from ‘ Volkelt.” There is, too, as he says, 
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abundant evidence that all the faculties of the mind are capable of 
working—perhaps at half-power and in a less vivid way— 
but still working in dreams, as they do in our king 
moments. Why, then, are not the dreams more common in 
which the life lived is very much like our waking life, only on a 
rather lower level of vivacity and reality? Why don’t the 
grooves of waking associations hold theirownindreams? If the 
physiological difference between sleep and waking is simply that 
less blood feeds the brain in the former than in the latter state, 
why does not that fact show itself in a generally depressed level 
of mental life, and not in those grotesque, capricious, and impossi- 
ble extravagances, which constitute most of our dreams? The 
Cornhill essayist seems to us to explain much, but not to 
explain the assumption at the root of his explanations . 





THE WAY TO THE NORTH POLE. 

NOTHER daring assault has been made by man upon one 
A of those regions of his so-called domain into which he would 
seem forbidden to enter, and once again he has suffered defeat. 
This defeat, however, is accepted as much more complete than 
it is, for setting aside the possible invention of methods of 
locomotion, other than sledging, over the rugged and shifting 
ice-masses which cover the Polar seas (as, for instance, the 
adaptation of the lifting-power of buoyant gases to this work), 
only one of the many routes has as yet been shown to be 
46 impracticable.” 

It must be remembered that supposing there is a practicable 
route to the North Pole, no experience yet obtained can 
enable. Arctic voyagers to form any clear idea as to the pro- 
bable position of that route, so far as those parts of it are 
concerned which have not yet been reached, and so far as the 
difficulties depend on the arrangement of land and sea. It is 
important to notice this, because in the discussions which took 
place before the last expedition started, a tone was adopted which 
seemed to imply that the experience of Arctic voyagers as to the 
regions they have passed over entitled them to pronounce on the 
probable nature of the regions into which they had not penetrated. 
The theory that the land on the western side of Smith’s Sound 
and Kennedy Channel extends northwards as far as the Pole, or 
beyond it, was advocated as confidently by some, as though Kane, 
or Hayes, or Hall had actually seen the whole of this Polar con- 
tinent. It turns out that the land supposed to have been seen by 
Hall far to the north of his most northerly position has no real 
existence. But if President Land had existed, nothing would yet 
have been known respecting the three or four hundred miles in- 
tervening between that supposed land and the Pole. Yet it was 
en the hope of land existing farther north that the plans of the 
last expedition were based, and it was again in this expectation 
chiefly that the expedition left the line of attack which Nature 
indicates. 

We say that Nature indicates a certain line of attack, and we 
think we can justify the assertion. It must be admitted that the 
one great cause of difficulty in advancing towards either pole is 
the extreme cold. Other circumstances operate, no doubt, to 
modify the dangers and difficulties of various routes, just as other 
circumstances render various routes over the accessible parts of 
the earth more or less difficult or dangerous. But what hitherto 
has rendered the Polar regions actually inaccessible has been the 
excessive cold. Consequently, the route which Nature indicates 
as the safest and easiest, or rather, as the least dangerous and 
difficult, is the route along which the cold is least intense. Cap- 
tain Nares’s expedition, on the contrary, was directed towards the 
very spot where it was known long before that the greatest winter 
cold and almost the greatest summer cold must exist. They 
made for the Pole of greatest cold, rather than for the Pole of the 
earth, and truly they seem to have found what they sought. A 
temperature of seventy-three degrees below the freezing-point has 
not yet been recorded by man, nor a fortnightly average of nearly 
sixty degrees below the freezing-point. It is singular, indeed, 
how directly opposed to the evidence of nature were the proceed- 
ings of the expedition as planned at home. From the shape and 

position of the isothermal lines, it appears that there are 
two Poles of extreme winter cold, and that one of them lies 
not far from the place where Hall marked President’s Land 
(the other lying to the north of Siberia). It was not very far 
from this American pole of cold that Captain Nares was instructed 
to winter. As summer advances this pole of cold shifts eastwards 
to the extreme north of Greenland (as defined by Nares’s easterly 
sledging party), lying still close by the route along which the 
expedition was to have voyaged towards the Pole. Both in| 











winter and in summer, therefore, Nares’s party were probably as 
near as they could well be to the respective poles of extreme 
winter and summer cold. 

So far, then, as Nature herself can point the way, it would seem 
that, despite certain promising circumstances about the first 
portions of the route followed by the Americans Kane, Hayes, 
and Hall, and now by Nares, scarcely any route threatens greater 
difficulties in the long-run, and specially in the part where the 
struggle must, in any case, be most critical. Even a route past 
the Parry Islands would be less directly opposed to the evidence 
given by the isothermal lines. Indeed, in midsummer the region 
near the Parry Islands is not so cold as the region from which 
Nares’s party made their nearest approach to the Pole. The 
route again, by Behring’s Strait, directly polewards, promises 
better than the one Nares followed, if only the cold barrier in the 
northern parts of the Strait could be crossed early in the summer 
season, for from thence for a great distance northwards (how far 
is not known) the cold in summer steadily diminishes. That 
region also, it may be noted, is of special interest at present, 
since the northern magnetic Pole has passed from the position 
determined by Ross in 1833, to some as yet unknown part of this 
region. 

But unquestionably the route towards the Pole which the 
isotherms indicate is that to which the German geographers 
have long since pointed ; and we believe that if German sailors 
had as much experience and endurance as our Arctic seamen, 
they would ere this have made a nearer approach to the Pole 
along one or other of the three routes between Greenland and 
Norway than has been made by Captain Nares’s expedition. 
The history of Arctic travel fully bears us out, we think, in this 
opinion. 

We know that Sir E. Parry, following the central route by the 
north-western shores of Spitzbergen, was able nearly half a cen- 
tury ago to reach north latitude 82° 45', and was prevented from 
advancing further by mischance rather than by any insuperable 
obstacles. For it cannot be supposed that the drift of the whole 
ice-field southwards before the wind, by which his party were 
carried southwards, is constantly taking place in those seas. On 
the contrary, it is probable that the southerly drift is at times re- 
placed by a northerly drift. Again, Parry’s party was not nearly 
so well provided for as Nares’s. Had they been so, they would 
certainly have been able to push fifty or sixty miles farther 
northwards, so attaining a higher latitude along their route than 
Nares’s party along theirs. Quite possibly they might have 
carried their sledge-boat to the edge of the great floating ice-field, 
finding open channels by which they could have approached the 
Pole still more nearly. The Swedish expedition of 1869 made a 
very successful effort to reach high latitudes in this direction 
without leaving their ship, attaining with comparative ease nearly 
the same latitude which was reached by Captain Hall in 1871 
along the Smith’s Sound route. But the success of Hudson in 
1607, and Scoresby in 1806, in attaining very high latitudes along 
the Spitzbergen route, shows what might be expected from a 
well-found expedition in our times, aided by steam, and by 
numerous other appliances of modern science available against 
the difficulties of Arctic travelling. 

Of the route along the eastern shore of Greenland less can be 
said than of any of the three between Greenland and the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, Yet the pioneers of the ‘Germania’ advanced 
in their geographical expedition (that is, taking observations all 
the time of the Greenland coast-line) to the 77th parallel, and 
stated that ‘“‘ nothing but the want of provisions prevented them 
from extending their sledge journey indefinitely.” Along this coast 
also the Dutch travelled nearly to the 80th parallel more than 
two centuries ago. 

The third route, between Spitzbergen and Novaia Zemlia, is, in 
some respects, the most promising of all; and a journey along 
this route seems also more likely than others to be rewarded by 
results of material value. Payer and Weyprecht pursued this route 
in 1871, penetrating 150 miles farther north than any of their pre. 
decessors along that route. Beyond the 76th degree they still had 
open sea, the temperature of the surface varying between 5° and 7° 
above the freezing-point. Want of provisions obliged them to 
return. But they set forth again along the same route in 1871, 
aiming, however, not to reach the Pole, but to round the northern- 
most cape of Asia, and so reach Behring’s Straits. Failing in 
this, and indeed getting their ship so imprisoned amidst ice in 
attempting the task that they had to leave her, they made 
sledging excursions towards the north, reaching under exception- 
ally unfavourable conditions the same latitude which Hall had 
reached by the Smith’s Sound route, They saw beyond the 
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expanse of sea in front of them a stretch of land extending east- | should not—just now, at any rate,—become a profession deserye 
wards beyond the 83rd degree, and (now that President’s Land | notice :—(1.) That the kind of barm likely to be done by un- 
has been found to be a mere geographical myth) the most | trained teachers (you don’t seem to include under-teachers, 
northerly land yet seen, or at least quite as far to the north as the | character-formers) is not the same kind of harm as that done by 


land in 83° 7’ seen by Nares’s westerly sledging party. 


imcompetent medical practitioners. Of course not, but is it g 


We believe that along two, at least, of these routes, Captain | kind of harm more subtle, much wider, and equally real? I assert 
Nares would have been able to approach the Pole more nearly, | that it is. The harm done by an incompetent teacher is x times 
and would have encountered fewer dangers and difficulties than | greater than that done by a clumsy surgeon or a badly-reasoning 


along the route which he was instructed to follow. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE ATTITUDE OF GERMANY. 


(To THB EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


journalist, because the teacher can make a hundred bad surgeons 
and ten thousand loose thinkers. If Mr. Pattison is right ag 
to English incapacity for ideas, may it not in part be due to 
the English teacher being not the intellectual midwife of 
Socrates, but the intellectual baby-farmer of modern civiliga- 


tion? “Just so,” you may say, but (2), “We want 
all the fresh vigour that we can press into the ranks of 


Srr,—Your article of last Saturday on the policy of Germany seems | teachers.” This is precisely what we don’t want. We want 
to me to have struck a true note. One view added to yours would | vigour that makes for the end in view, all other vigour is the 


make. it a complete exposition of the policy which Prince Bis- 


more mischievous because it is vigour. You conclude (3) witha 


marck must pursue. I say must, for the instinct by which he, asthe | doubt ‘ whether the art of pedagogy, at least so far as it has 


representative of the interests of his nation, is driven, is that of 
self-preservation,—one against which there is no appeal. The 


been pursued as yet, has not done as much to stiffen as it has done 
to discipline the minds of those who have been apprenticed to it.” 


view I allude to is that Germany, between two neighbours, one | Exactly, and if the art of pedagogy,‘ so far as it has been pursued 
of which is a doubtful friend, the other an undoubted enemy, | as yet, ” is to be considered final, your argument has great force, 


must seek the enlargement of Austria and the increase of its 
eastern unity and strength, to enable it more and more to act as 
a barrier against Russia and as a co-protection to the sympathetic 


but how if the training of the teacher and the development of his. 
art and the science on which it depends are correlative ideas ? 


It may fairly be asked, even if the practice of surgery as an art 


interests of Germany and Austria. Let once these two countries | has done something to stiffen as well as discipline the mind (and 
be strongly knitted together in the bonds of friendship—to which | there are those who think it has), one would like to have all the 
their mutual interests should and must incline them—and the | fresh vigour of the blacksmith and the butcher to set one’s 


repose of Europe is secured. Openly, Germany is in no position 


shoulder. The real question is whether the net result would be 


to offend Russia ; she owes it too much—it kept her back free | as good if we had all the fresh vigour and none of the discipline, 
while in deadly combat with France—but there is no occasion at | and the real questions underlying the training of the teacher are, 
present for her to show her cards; she would unquestionably | —whether mental injury is less an injury because English in- 


defend the Danube, but would otherwise not prevent Russia from 
going towards Constantinople, being sure of two things,—namely, 


capacity for idea fails to realise it, and whether wrong to youth is. 
less a wrong because we fail to recognise that youth has its rights 


that England and Austria would take care of the latter point, and | as well as duties, and therefore whether an attempt to get society 
that a-further territorial extension would not. strengthen, but|to admit this is to be damned with faint dismission.—I am, 


rather weaken Russia. If Russia holds back now, it has, 
at the eleventh hour, perceived the folly it would commit in 


Sir, &c., C. H. Lake, 


[We understood Miss Shirreff’s proposal to be a practical one, 


commencing a war with Turkey, and eventually, too, with Austria. meant for early, if not immediate adoption. And if so, the reply 
Austria ineither case would be sure of a large addition of territory. | that there are not as yet the elements for creating such a pro- 
The Hungarians must concur in the end; they would be | fessional caste, without doing more harm than good, is surely in 


nothing without Austria; they are financially nearly ruined | point.—En. Spectator.) 


already, and would, if sent adrift, simply fall to pieces. I cannot 
help thinking, therefore, that however much Germany may appear 
to side with Russia, its unseen policy is that of weakening it. The 


— 





1798 AND 1876. 


(To THB EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


new Slavonic States, which are to come, want liberal institutions, S1r,—May I briefly recast my criticism of Mr. Congréve's 
which Austria will foster, but which Russia dare not, for fear of | historical parallel and the inferences he draws from it, as I-seem 
feeding its own inward cancer, the growing power of its revolu-| +, have been misunderstood? Mr. Congreve maintains :=(1.) 
tionary aeoret societies. Russia must know, ny the powerful That if the details of 1798 had been known to speakers at the late 
eard that Bismarck holds ; Poland is, as it were, @ vein which public meetings, they “‘ must have modified” their denunciations 
holds the very life-blood. It is easily conceivable why both | o> the Turks, (2.) That Irish atrocities in 1798 afford: the 
Germany and Austria should long have petted their Polish | oj ,,os¢ parallel to Bulgarian atrocities of 1876 ; but Irish atrocities 
subjects; were they driven to use the knife to cut that vein, | o¢ 1798 did not prevent the continuance and amelioration .of 


Russia would bleed to death. 


English rule, therefore Bulgarian atrocities of 1876 need not pre- 


Let us not forget, either, Russia’s position in Asia, with its hostile | yont the continuance and amelioration of Turkish rule. 


Mahommedan tribes; and further, Russia’s broken-down finances, 


I replied :—(1.) That we did know of our misdeeds in 1798, 


its increasing financial and mercantile crisis; its armies, half of | and it was this very consciousness of having done wrong in 1798 
which exist on paper only ; the unpopularity of a forced loan. W cll | snes made us coudemn Turkey in 1876. I cannot recall at 
may Alexander be more than ever anxious to stop the excited present any denunciation of the ‘Turks in 1876 which would be 


military current when, in addition to these reflections, there re- 
mains engraved on his mind the significant words addressed to 
him by Nicholas on his death-bed :—“ Deine tiigliche Sorge sei 
die Erhaltung des Friedens, er sei das Ziel Deines Lebens, denn 


materially modified by a knowledge of the details of 1798. The 
horrors of 1798 may be used as a fair argument to check self- 
praise on our part, but to throw in our teeth our fathers’ sins of 
nearly a century ago, when we are honestly denouncing what is 


er ist dasGliick der Nationen !”"—a policy upon which he has steadily wrong, because we think it is wrong, is another use of that argu- 


and consistently acted since his accession. These warning words 
may not be generally known, but they come to me from quarters 
near the very highest in Berlin.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mayfield, West Hill, Putney. J. E. PFEIFrer. 





TRAINED TEACHERS. 
[To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”') 

S1r,—The herd of teachers whom Miss Shirreff wishes to see 
lifted. into a profession owes you a debt of gratitude. You have 
given them what perhaps they needed,—a new idea. You have 
taught'them that if not a recognised profession, they are, at least, 
a well-paid mob, The joke has the sublime indifference to fact 
that characterised the wittiest utterances of the late Leader of the 
House of Commons, and an abstractiveness which frees you, at 
least, from Mr. Mark Pattison’s castigation on incapacity for ideas. 

Your reasons for thinking that this opulent herd of teachers 





ment which converts it into a taunt, and this is how I thought 
Mr. Congreve used it. (2.) That English and Irish in 1798 could 
not be compared at all closely to Turks and Bulgarians in 1876. 
I did not think it worth while to combat Mr. Congreve’s inference 
concerning the propriety or possibility of the continuance and 
amelioration of Turkish rule in Bulgaria, as I had disproved his 
premises, and I did not mean to say that there was no argument 
in what he wrote, except the one which I described as a taunt. 
On the contrary, I admit that there is an argument, and a very 


unsound one, as it seems to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Westward Ho. F. W. Hastam. 


MR. CONGREVE ON TURKEY. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to mention that the author of the four 
lines, “‘ There was an ape,” &c., quoted by Mr. F. W. Haslam, in 
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his letter which appeared in your last number, is not, “in all 
seriousness, Mr. Congreve,” but the late Mortimer Collins. They 
appeared origi ly in a very clever or adaptation of 
the “Birds” of Aristophanes, called “ The British Birds,”—a 
gatire upon the Positivism and Materialism of the day. The first 
stanza of the chorus, in which the lines quoted by Mr. Haslam, 
with two slight verbal errors, occur is as follows :— 


‘Life and the Universe show spontaneity : 
Down with ridiculous notions of Deity ! 
Churches and creeds are all lost in the mists : 
Truth must be sought with the Positivists.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., T. H. 8. Escort. 


1 South Street, Thurlow Square, S.W., October 31. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL RIDDLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$rr,—You are fond of analysing mental phenomena of all kinds, 
and amongst them I do not think you reject dreams as beneath 
your notice. Can you throw light on the probable mental con- 
dition which could explain the following? 

I lately dreamt that at an evening party a lady handed to me a 
manuscript book containing four charades in verse, and asked me 
to help her to find them out. I perused them all attentively, and 
the last I read so often and so carefully that I remembered it 
perfectly the next morning, and wrote it down. These were the 
lines, — 

“ Take thou a portion of the earth’s fair form, 
And deck it like a messenger of Heaven ; 
Thon shalt have shelter from the forest storm, 
Where Peak’s rude slopes to Derwent’s yale are given.” 
In my dream I handed the book back to the lady in despair, and 
said that I had no clue to them, and was quite unable to help her. 
She then called my attention to a note on the back of this fourth 
charade, and asked me if that would assist me. What the note 
was I could not afterwards recover, but it called to my re- 
membrance a well-known old manor-house in Derbyshire, and 
turning to the charade again, my idea that ‘‘ Wingfield” was the 
answer was confirmed. The charade is indifferent enough. 
Wingfield Manor House is scarcely on the sides of the Peak 
Mountains, nor exactly above the valley of the Derwent, but 
Wingfield—** Wingedfield” would be more accurate—issufficiently 
good an answer to make it inexplicable to me how the verse was 
composed, before I had any knowledge of the intended solution. 
Of this I am perfectly certain, that in my dream I had not the 
faintest conception of the answer till I had given up all hope of 
discovering it, and had handed the book back.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Once A DENIzEN OF DERBYSHIRE. 





PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 

(To THe Eprror OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”) 
$m,—I thank you for your expressed desire that Science should 
investigate the substantial truths that lie at the foundation of 
much that has been perverted to illusion and delusion. After 
examination for some years of the phenomena called “spiritual,” 
conducted, not with professional mediums, who are too often un- 
reliable, but with many friends in private life who are possessed 
of this psychic power, I have arrived at the conclusion so well 
stated in Mr. Hutton’s letter to the Times,—that there is conclusive 
evidence of the existence of a force proceeding from the human 
organisation in certain abnormal conditions by which action can 
be produced in solid bodies without muscular contact ; and that 
this force is [? may be] directed by the cerebral, though often 
unconscious, action of the medium, I have ventured to give to 
this agent the name, by which it is now popularly known of 
‘* psychic force.” 

I have found no proof that spirits of the dead are in any way 
concerned in these phenomena. On the contrary, the more I 
have explored, the more untenable does that solution appear. 
All the supposed communications manifestly proceed from the 
mind of the medium, or from that of one or more of the persons 
in connection with him at the moment. 

What the force is, and how it operates, are problems at present 
wrapt in obscurity, probably because science has not yet given 
the same attention to the facts and phenomena of mental phy- 
siology and psychology as to physics, although they are surely 
not of less interest or importance. The unfortunate term 
“spiritualism ” doubtless stands in the way of such an inquiry, 
because it expresses a foregone conclusion. The term ‘ medium ” 
is equally objectionable, as implying a function that is not yet 
proved to exist. 

Therefore it is that I have ventured to suggest to science that 








it should set itself seriously to investigate the nature and powers 
of that psychic force which is exhibited by certain ns of a 
peculiar nerve-organisation who should be called ‘‘ psychics,” and 
the science itself should be termed “ psychism.” 

But three solutions of the phenomena (if found to be true) are 
possible. (1.) That they are doings of spirits of the dead, as held 
by the spiritualists. (2.) That they are the product of a psychic 
force proceeding from the human mechanism, and causing motion 
at a distance, as suggested by Mr. Hutton, in which my own pro- 
tracted experiments entirely confirm him. (3.) That they are 
the acts of a race of beings, our inferiors in intelligence, in- 
habiting this earth with us, but who, being of non-molecular 
structure, are imperceptible to us save under some rare con- 
ditions,—a theory maintained by a sect of seceders from 
spiritualism. 

Of these, the first appears to be conclusively disproved 
by the facts. The third is at least improbable. The 
second, or psychic-force theory, remains. It is, at least, 
rational and probable, and in no manner conflicting 
with science, other than in its disproof of the doctrine of 
materialism. Strange as motion at a distance without contact 
with molecular substance may appear at the first suggestion of it, 
a moment's reflection will show it to be a familiar fact. We wit- 
ness it daily with the magnet, which moves solid bodies at a 
distance without any perceptible connection. After centuries of 
investigation, science has failed to find by what medium the steel 
is thus pulled in direct opposition to the law of gravity. The 
motions of solid bodies produced by psychic force are not more 
inexplicable than those of the magnetic force, only they have re- 
ceived less attention. There is no a priori improbability that 
soul, or mind, or brain (whichsoever be the true source) should 
exercise a force, as does the magnet, without perceptible contact. 
We know the enormous physical power of the vital force. But 
life is one only of the three forces that move and direct the 
mechanism of man. May it not well be that the other forces 
also, namely, mind and soul, can exhibit themselves beyond the 
boundary of the molecular structure? This is the investigation 
to which I understand you to desire the aid of science, and I 
hope it will be given.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp W. Cox, §.L., 
President of the Psychological Society of Great Britain. 


1 Essex Court, Temple, October 31. 





THE AMERICAN TRANSLATIONS OF HOMER & DANTE, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The two American translations of Homer and Dante to 
which you allude in your last week's impression are, I presume, 
those by Mr. W. C. Bryant and Mr. Longfellow. The former 
appeared a few years ago, and was warmly received in America, 
but has not, I think, been much noticed in this country. Mr, 
Longfellow’s scholarly and wonderfully close rendering of the 
“« Divina Commedia,” though inferior in poetic beauty to the 
translations of Carey, Wright, or Pollock, has no doubt been 
widely read and appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 








POETRY. 


——— 
ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


O’ER the sea-ramparts where I lie, 

Built up of chalk sea-pressed and knit 
By the close turf-roots covering it, 

Swift lights and shadows chase and fly, 
Moths flit, birds travel; all but they 
Seems passing and to pass away. 

Matched with the shifting sea’s green waves, 
How steadfast these! And secular signs 
Are on them, deep-entrenchéd lines 

Of Roman, tracks and mounded graves 
Of Briton ; yet we know their birth 
Late in the chronicle of Earth. 

Shell-fragments in yon flinty case, 

This channelled slope wherein I rest— 
Curved softly, like a woman's breast— 

That crumbling ledge, that sea-worn base, 
To insight have revealed the power 
Which made these walls and doth devour. 


Fade we not also? Ah! too plain 
Those graves proclaim it, and too sure 
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He feels it who hath seen Death’s door 
Half-opened, nor can taste again 

That draught. of happiness which erst 

Life stretched to his unconscious thirst. 


But who is oracle for Death ? 
By whose clear witness are we taught 
The spirit that hath loved and thought 
Dies with the body’s failing breath ?— 
The same false eye of sense which told 
How steadfast were the hills and old. 


Insight once more refutes the tale ; 
Kindled by Love, the spirit’s gaze, 
Focussing all Hope’s astral rays, 

Can pierce mortality’s dull veil, 

And picture in the cosmic span 
A happier sphere than Earth for Man. 


Unproved, unprovable the creed, 
Bridging a gulf which baffles yet 
Brain to explore or heart forget ; 

But grounded in our common need, 
It trusts His purpose to fulfil, 
Love’s yearning who did first instil. 


Moved by dim dreams to reach His eye, 
Mutely appealed our fathers rude 
When on this upland solitude 

They placed their dead so near the sky ; 
And we who love and lose to-day 
Are haply finer-souled than they. 


O gentle, kindly hills! not less, 
But more we prize you, that we hold 
Ourselves, albeit we seem not old, 
And wear no mask of steadfastness, 
Heirs of a life that will not pass 
With crumbling chalk and withering grass. 


Prize we or scorn, ye still will bless ; 
Your outlines load the eye with wealth, 
Your sweet airs charm the sick to health, 
Your calm rebukes our carefulness, 
Your very lifelessness doth give 
Zest to the knowledge that we live. 
H. G. HEW Lett. 








ART. 
, encase 
CABINET PICTURES IN OIL AT THE DUDLEY 

GALLERY. 
Tue first thing that strikes us with regard to this exhibition at 
the Dudley Gallery is, that a large majority of the works shown 
are rather studies and sketches than what we are accustomed to 
consider Cabinet Pictures. ‘This is seen more particularly in the 
contributions by artists of established reputation—for instance, 
Mr. Stacey Marks’s painting of a young lady’s back. ‘There is 
no work here of surpassing merit, nor indeed any one that is very 
remarkable in any way; but there are many bright, pleasing pic- 
tures, not, as a rule, striving after very high art, but accom- 
plishing their minor aims fairly well. There is a very noticeable 
lack of subject-pictures, representing stories or incidents, and an 
excessive quantity of single figures walking in gardens, sitting 
solitary in chairs, or poking the fire, as the case may be. 

Of the great majority of these it is really impossible to give 
any detailed description that would be in the least interesting, 
from the fact that there is no subject to be described, and no 
unusual amount or lack of ability shown in execution of the 
painting ; but there are some dozen pictures which form excep- 
tions to this general rule, and of them we shall proceed to speak. 

No. 182, ‘‘Samson,” by G. F. Watts, R.A. The moment 
chosen to illustrate is apparently just after the slaughter of the 
three hundred Philistines, and Samson, weary with the conflict, 
is resting upon a rock, in a somewhat dejected attitude ; in front 
of him lies a dead Philistine, the only trace of the battle in the 
picture, and by his side the jawbone of the ass, which has fallen 
from Samson’s hand ; behind, a quiet landscape of green fields 
and blue mountains, sun and shadow. It may be noticed that 
Mr. Watts has insisted upon the most literal interpretation of his 
subject, and perhaps it would have been better to have treated it 
in a less realistic manner. We do not mean that the drawing is 








realistic, for it is not, but broad and suggestive, after Mr. Watts’s. 
usual style. The face and figure are dejected in expression and 
attitude, and the former seems too refined in character and de- 
ficient in strength of purpose. The drawing lacks firmness of 
outline, and the muscular development strikes us as hardly 
adequate. It is, however, quite the best piece of colour in the 
exhibition. The warm brown flesh, the red garment, the sunlit 
green slope, and the dark-blue mountains are most harmonious, 
and the whole, though very subdued in tone, is warm and glowing. 

On each side of this hang Mr. Phil Morris’s two pictures of 
“Breezy June” and “The Dust-Cloud,” Nos. 177, 197. The 
former of these is a small replica of the one in this year’s Academy, 
—a girl and boy hurling bundles of hay at each other. Thelatter 
represents two girls coming along a country lane in a storm of dust, 
holding their dresses above their heads for protection. The 
motive of both these compositions seems to be the opportunity. 
which the subjects afforded Mr. Morris of making use of the same 
kind of dim, undefined outline and ghostly colour which may be 
noticed in all his later works. We had it in the best picture he 
has ever painted, ‘‘ The Sailor’s Wedding,” in this year’s 
Academy. We have it also in his third contribution to 
this exhibition, representing a mower and his sweetheart 
coming down a steep lane in the gloaming. That there 
is a certain amount of grace and fancy about these composi- 
tions, we readily admit, but they are thoroughly flimsy and un- 
substantial, and more suitable for the outside of a French sweet- 
meat box than an exhibition. But if we wish to see how infinitely 
preferable painting like this is to a certain kind of realistic treat- 
ment, we have only to turn to No. 239, ‘‘ Bread-and-Cheese and 
Ale,” by Harry Leslie. We looked at this picture fora long time 
in utter amazement as to how it could possibly have been accepted. 
It represents one of the most hideous of modern public-houses, 
with three tiny figures, like those in a Noah’s Ark, eating and 
drinking at a table placed in front of the tavern. ‘There is abso- 
lutely no meaning of any kind in'the picture. ‘‘ Huggin’s Ales,” 
‘‘ Slate Bagatelle,” and various other inscriptions are painted im 
full length with minute care, and will, perhaps, qualify this artist 
in future days for employment in a more congenial if somewhat 
lower style of his art. All these details may be seen and noted, 
but the hopeless, objectless vulgarity of the whole, the degrada- 
tion of a certain amount of technical skill, render this one of the 
most painful pictures we have éver seen. If our realism is to get 
to such a pitch as this, in heaven’s name let us throw it over- 
board at once. The worst of French blottesque were far preferable. 

Mr. Heywood Hardy sends two works, Nos. 77 and 309. The 
latter of these is entitled ‘‘ The County Circus,” and is, on the 
whole, perhaps, the pleasantest picture in the Gallery. ‘The scene 
is a small canvas-tent, with a somewhat scanty audience, hardly 
visible in the dim light, while in the grass plot which forms the 
centre of the ring, the circus-proprietor is introducing his “star 
equestrienne,” who is making her introductory bow to the audience. 
On one side a groom in red leads a grey horse, whilst on the other 
a decrepit and miserable-looking monkey squats against one of 
the poles of the tent, and surveys the whole of the proceedings 
with a look of unmitigated disgust. Though somewhat 
coarsely painted, and in parts very slight, this is a thoroughly 
pleasing composition, and full of real feeling. We do not 
think that in any of his larger pictures has Mr. Hardy 
made a more genuine success than this. Hitherto, we have always 
felt, whilst looking at his compositions, that they were deficient 
in feeling, particularly was this the case with the ‘‘ Gathering of. 
the Animals into the Ark” in the last Academy; but here there 
is real character boldly and clearly indicated, the indifferent way. 
the groom holds the horse, the professional grin of the foreign 
circus-master, and above all, the miserable little monkey in his 
yellow jacket, are alike good, and the colour, on the whole, much 
more pleasing than is usual. The composition is a little scattered, 
the groom and grey horse hardly seeming to belong to the centre 
group, but this is of little importance compared to the manner 
in which the spirit of the scene has been reproduced. Thea 
best of the paintings of young ladies, of whom there are 
so many here, is undoubtedly that by Valentine Bromley, 
entitled ‘‘Sweet Home” (180), a lady in long, trailing, white 
dress, leaning back in an arm-chair, in a room filled with old 
English book-cases, old china, &c. We cannot help thinking 
that the picture was rather made for the sake of the room than 
the lady, but it is like all Mr. Bromley’s works, clever and well 
drawn, though how such a painting as this, and that of ladies at 
“the Zoo,” can be called ‘cabinet pictures,” it is somewhat 
difficult to understand. 

There is a curious painting here called ‘“ Watchers,” by Mr 
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W. B. Richmond (not the Academician), which should be noticed 
as at least an attempt in the right direction, though the idea of 
the picture is by no means an original one, and the figures of 
the angels watching seem a great deal too substantial. Indeed, 
to draw a very muscular man, and fit him with a pair of large 
crimson wings, which he has no apparent possibility of moving, is 
an absurdity too patent to pass even in an allegorical picture. 
What we meant by this being an effort in the right direction 
was that it has evidently not been done as a mere “ pot- 
boiler,” and that the picture possesses evidences of true feel- 
ing. There is considerable grace in the figure of the angel 
who leans in at the open window, and the stillness of the room 
where the dead man lies has been happily expressed. As an 
example of quiet humour, a little picture, No. 325, deserves a 
passing glance. ‘The Cock o’ the Walk,” by John White, a 
proud old rooster, stepping down by the side of a puddle from 
his native dunghill, with crest erect and tail gallantly spread out. 
No. 266, ‘The Parting,” by J. D. Watson. This is one of the 
pleasantest of the scenes of lovers parting, or meeting, that Mr. 
Watson has given to us, and he has given us a great number, 
two figures, in the dress of the last century, standing hand in 
hand by the side of a bank, and a general atmosphere of evening, 
autumn, falling leaves, and tender words. Always nice in feeling 
and pleasant in colour, it would be ungrateful to find fault with 
an artist who gives us so much pleasure for not being otherwise 
than he is. 

Mr. Marks sends one of his humorous pictures, hardly so suc- 
cessful as useful. It is called ‘“‘ Twins ;” two little boys sitting 
togetheron a bench. There is little to be said of it, except that 
it seems to miss the point somehow, and is a rather unworthy 
subject for an artist of his abilities. His second figure-contribu- 
tion (No. 265) is called ‘A Book for the Beach,” but is really 
the portrait of a young lady’s back, interesting perhaps to the 
young lady and her dressmaker, but to no one else. He also 
sends two small landscapes, not nearly so nice as those which he 
generally contributes in water-colours. Nos. 286 and 287 are 
two small sea-side pictures by Hodgson, A.R.A., very quiet in 
tone and careful in treatment. Mr. Armitage sends a picture en- 
titled “‘A Kentish Bacchante,” of which we can only say that it is 
quite as much like a Bacchante as his picture of Phryne was like 
Venus, and no more. There is a picture here (No. 374) by 
Evelyn Pickering, called ‘‘ St. Catherine of Alexandria,” which 
should be noticed for the good drawing of the drapery, and 
which is also an attempt, and far from an unsuccessful one, to re- 
produce the glowing colour of the old masters. On the whole, it 
is not a pleasing picture ; the woman’s figure is clumsy, and her 
face uninteresting, but there is in it undoubted promise, and it is the 
only piece of carefully drawn drapery in the exhibition. George 
Manson, whose picture of the ‘‘ Fishing Village in the Zuyder Zee” 
deservedly attracted so much attention, sends a fine study of a 
fisherman’s daughter, standing with arms akimbo by the side of 
the sea; a thoroughly good, honest piece of painting, though, as 
life-studies are apt to be, somewhat devoid of interest. 

Amongst the sea-scapes, of which there are but few, 
there are two by Henry Moore, both of stormy weather, 
painted in his usual low tones of bluish grey. Both of 
these are good, but the finest we are inclined to think is 
No. 59, ‘Gale freshening, Lifeboat under Sail ;” though No. 
362, “Breaking Up,” is wonderfully true to nature, with its 
leaden sky and long lines of jagged foam. A good deal has been 
said at different times about the unnaturalness of Mr. Moore’s 
colouring, but however this may be, it is certain that no artist in 
our time has been able to paint the breaking of the sea on the 
sand or beach in any way to compare with him. Once fairly out 
to sea, and there are perhaps several who could be mentioned, 
but close in-shore he is unrivalled at present. No. 107, ‘‘A Barra 
Boy,” by Hamilton Macallam, is one of the effects of sunny light, 
of which this artist has painted so many ; it is effective, and the 
scarlet tie and purplish brown of the boy's clothes form a plea- 
sant piece of colour with the shining surface of the sea; but 
we must confess to being a little tired of Mr. Macallam’s pur- 
ples and browns, when the picture is evidently only painted for 
their introduction, and not for the sake of the subject. Nos. 
104 and 105 are two pleasant river-side sketches, somewhat in the 
manner of Tissot, by W. F. Stocks, very quiet in colour; the 
second, ‘A River-side Retreat,” much the best. We have not 
spoken of the foreign contributors, as there is nothing particularly 
striking amongst their pictures, if we except the Chrysanthemums 
of M. Fantin, which are a wonderful piece of realistic painting ; 
the tray of peaches in the same picture are not at all good, and 
look dirty and spotty, besides not coming at all well into the 


composition. There are many small landscapes and figure draw- 
ings of a fair degree of merit, but we do not describe them, for 
the reasons above given, and content ourselves with mentioning 
F. G. Cotman, Tom Lloyd, Leon Lhermitte, Frank Walton, and 
Harry Goodwin as deserving of special attention. 





BOOKS. 


—___>—— 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MIND.* 

EVOLUTIONIST as regards science, and materialist—according to 
Spinoza’s method—as regards philosophy, Dr. Maudsley is a man 
whose influence upon modern thought must necessarily be great. 
He is at present best known to the general public as an authority 
upon cerebral disease and its analogues, but the tone of his later 
writings, and in particular that of the book before us, amply 
establish his claim to be viewe as one of those rare and helpful 
physicists who, endowed with capacity for investigation into the 
genesis of phenomena, add to their knowledge of facts the wealth 
of inductive argument, and thus truly serve the race in the search 
after abstract truth. We learn from the preface of the Physio- 
logy of Mind that it is the first part of a third edition, revised, 
enlarged, and in great part rewritten, of a volume originally pub- 
lished in the year 1867, under the compound title of The Physio- 
logy and Pathology of Mind. Dr. Maudsley has now seen fitting 
to divide his subject, and proposes to deal with its second head 
in a separate treatise hereafter to be issued. 

The fundamental article, or ground-plan, upon which the whole 
of his system is built up, is the admitted physiological fact that 
with every display of mental activity there is a correlative change 
or waste of nervous element, and that on the condition of the 
material substratum must depend the degree and character of the 
manifested energy or the mental phenomenon. Starting from 
this proposition, he proceeds to demonstrate that mind is, without 
doubt, the direct function of brain; and not only so, but that it 
is indirectly a function of the whole organism :— 

“To me,” he writes, “it seems a scientific truth that there is wo | 

outwardly displayed in the bodily function which has not its inter 
representation in the central nervous system, which is not contained in 
the innermost, and I cannot doubt that the effect of each different 
organic structure, with its corresponding function upon the brain, is 
special, that the outer differentiations betoken corresponding inner 
differentiations...... The consciousness of the moment may be con- 
ceived to be the complex product of an infinite multitude of simple and 
compound vibrations, coming from the external and internal organs of 
the body.” 
It will be perceived that such statements as this involve a 
different conception of the word ‘‘ consciousness” and its mode 
of production from that which it conveys to ordinary minds, and 
Dr. Maudsley accordingly devotes a large portien of his book to 
an examination into the meaning of the term and the various 
inflections of signification attached to it by metaphysicians. In 
his ultimate definition of ‘* consciousness,” Dr. Maudsley seems 
to us to follow the view taken by Hegel in his dissertation on the 
subjective spirit, and consistently with the Darwinian theory of 
Development—to which Hegel would certainly have given his 
adhesion—to regard the evolution of consciousness as having four 
stadia,—first, appearing as sensuous certainty instinct in matter ; 
then as perception ; next, as understanding, or as discrimination ; 
and lastly, as self-identity, self-consciousness, the cognition of 
the ego. In this relation we may also note some very telling and 
interesting observations made under the heading, ‘‘ Memory and 
Imagination ” :— 

“If we would understand the laws of organisation in the highest 
nerve-centres, we shall certainly do well to study organic processes gener- 
ally ; it would be not less absurd to attempt to understand the higher 
processes without giving attention to the lower, than it would be to 
attempt to build a house wifhout taking pains to lay its foundations 
securely. It is a plain matter of observation that other organic elements 
besides nervous elements perpetuate impressions made upon them, 
which they may accordingly in a certain sense be said to remember; 
the virus of small-pox, for example, makes an impression upon all 
elements of the body, which they never lose, although it becomes 
fainter with the lapse of time; in some unknown way it modifies 
their constitution, so that ever afterwards their susceptibilities are 
changed. The scar which is left after the healing of a wound ina 
child’s finger keeps the same relative proportion to the finger through 
life, growing as it grows; for the elements of the new tissue not only 
renew themselves particle by particle, and thus perpetuate it, but they 
extend it in relation with the growth of the surrounding parts...... 
We need not brave the fire of psychological scorn by calling this reten- 
tion of impressions memory, or care greatly what it is called, so long as 
due heed is given to the fact; but we may be permitted to perceive 
in it the same physiological process, which, in the cortical layers of the 
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cerebral hemispheres, is the condition of memory, and of habit in 
thought. Moreover, it may be fairly demanded of the psychologists 
that they be consistent, and that they no longer use the word ‘ memory’ 
to denote those mental processes which have been so completely organ- 
ised that they take place without consciousness ; if it be wrong, as 
they profess, to assume or imply an unconscious memory, it must be 


still more wrong to assume or imply an unc , as 
they sometimes do.” 

it is nothing to the purpose that Dr. Maudsley objects to the use 
of the precise term ‘‘ consciousness ” when below a certain grade 
of intensity, since he plainly admits the quality, and explains 
phenomena by the admission. In this case, therefore, the denial 
supposes the fact denied, and we shall find in him no incon- 
sistency when he says elsewhere :— 

“Certainly it behoves those who discover the diffused elements of a 
rudimentary consciousness in the movements of the sensitive plant and 
of the hydra, if not in the affinities of chemical elements, which be- 
comes more specialised as we ascend to more highly vital structures, 
to take scrupulous heed to discriminate plainly between these low 
modes of consciousness, the existence of which they infer objectively, 
and that conscionsness which alone we know directly, and to refrain 
from tacitly investing the former with all the qualities of the latter.” 
This is, in fact, a perfectly legitimate protest,—the outcome of 
his admissions and enunciations concerning the functions and 
qualities of matter; and when, therefore, he speaks of the con- 
sciousness of the man at any given moment as the sum of an in- 
finite number of vibrations, we think it is evident both that he 
attributes to the constituent particles of matter a low mode of 
consciousness, and that he regards such consciousness as acting 
and manifesting itself by means of motion.* A single sentence 
from a Pythagorean philosopher, Hierocles of Alexandria, will 
probably represent Dr. Maudsley’s view very fairly :—‘‘The 
soul,—that is, yourself; the body,—that is, yours.” Or, as 
it might be put in modern scientific language, ‘ conscious- 
ness, which is you, and the organic tissues, which are yours.” The 
physicist, as such, does not recognise the “I” and the “‘ you,” he is 
occupied with the figure,—the forma formata, the bodily organism, 
and knows not the forma formans, which the metaphysician calls 
“soul.” But if we rightly apprehend Dr. Maudsley, he transcends 
the mere physicist on this point, and allows to each atom of 
matter a consciousness in proportion to the whole ratio of its 
place in the Kosmos, guarding himself and his readers only against 
the confusion of degrees in dignity. With such a doctrine as this 
on which to build, it is easy to explain and to accept, as Dr. 
Maudsley does, the Darwinian hypothesis of differentiation, which 
on any other basis is inexplicable and absurd. For how can 
anything be attributed to man which he has not in principle 
inherited? If there be a human consciousness, there was and 
therefore is a sub-human consciousness identical in principle with 
the first, but differing in degree, so that all living things, animal 
and plant, are conscious after their kind, and consciousnes comes 
at last to be an attribute of every single being in nature. Nerve- 
element and all other living tissues, being thus endowed, respond 
to environing relations by definite action ; this action in the long- 
run determines structure, and thus by degrees new structure, or 
what it really is, a new organ, is formed,—which, adds Dr. 
Maudsley, ‘‘ embodies in its substance and displays in its functions 
the countless generalisations or ingredients of experience which it 
has gained from the past and contributes to present stimulation. 
Function makes capacity, and what I wish to make clear is that 
in the actual substance of the new structure which acquired 
capacity implies, are concentrated and embodied the multitudinous 
adapted responses to manifold impressions, simultaneous and suc- 
cessive, through which the growth and development of the struc- 
ture have taken place. It is, as it were, an abstract of past 
experiences and adjustments, an embodied complexity of co- 
ordinations.” 

We do not understand Dr. Maudsley to mean by this or by 
any other statement touching growth or differentiation of tissue, 
that one kind of cell is differentiated or altered into another kind 
—which mode of differentiation is a physiological impossibility— 
but that the original potentiality of a tissue becomes extended in 
the course of development into varieties of tissue, each with a 
special sensitiveness or aptitude. The potentiality of the de- 
veloping tissue does not lie wholly in the tissue, of course, but 
like everything else, results from the action and inter-action 
thereon and therewith of the unseen energy of the universe; since 
everything is what it is, because all other things act upon it and 
it upon them :— : 

“Tf,” says Dr. Maudsley, “ we ask whence comes the impulse which 
displays itself in this upward nisus, we can only answer lamely (!) that it 











* From this sentence we may draw the inference that Dr. Maudsley, more 
reasonably than Herbert Spencer, would postulate Life first, and Motion as its 
consequence and mode of manifestation. 





comes from the same unfathomable source as the impulso which in- 
spires or moves organic evolution throughout nature. He who reflects 
upon himself and upon the universe is forced to the recognition, in the 
workings of the world, of a power from which all life and energy proceed, 
which has been from the beginning, is now, and as far as we can see, 
ever shall be; and which cannot be comprehended and controlled by 
human thought and will, but comprehends and controls human thought 
and will. We recognise an impulsion outside ourselves, working also 
in our wills, which is the moving energy of the evolution which went 
on through countless ages before man appeared upon earth, which ig 
going on now in his progress, and which will doubtless go on through 
countless ages after he has ceased to replenish the earth and subdue it, 
cvses In human thought and wil] nature has arrived at self-con- 
sciousness, but the power which impels the highest evolution of life, as 
manifested in the highest reach of human thought and will, is funda- 
mentally the same power as that which impels the evolution of the 
lowest forms of life. For man to seize upon this power as it works in 
him, to divorce it from the rest of nature...... and thereupon to 
base claims for himself not only to a rank infinitely higher than, and to 
a destiny entirely different from, that of anything else in the universe, 
but to be the end and purpose of creation, may be set down as a proof 
that nature, having reached self-consciousness, is like a youth at the 
corresponding stage of development, afflicted with an insufferable 
conceit.” 
It is made clear by the definition and genesis of Mind given in 
previous chapters that Dr. Maudsley does not intend us to under- 
stand by the active and creative power to which he refers in the 
above passage a power self-conscious and intelligent in itself, 
Against such a misconception of his meaning he is careful to 
guard us by the statement that mind is wholly and solely the 
function of a complex vital structure, ‘‘ the final achievement and 
perfect consummation of the nervous system.” Instead of mind 
being, as the psychologists assume, a spiritual entity, a self- 
sufficient cause of causes, the independent source of power, an 
honest investigation, Dr. Maudsley thinks, ‘‘ proves incontest- 
ably that it is the most dependent of all the natural forces. 
It is the highest development of force, and to its existence 
all the lower natural forces dre indispensably pre-requisite.” 
He would, therefore, have us regard the impulse which gave 
birth to matter, much as Schopenhauer did, as a bare 
Will, irresponsible and unintelligent. Some thinkers may find a 
difficulty not easy to overcome in the attempt to divorce the 
conception of volition and power from that of Mind, but plainly, 
if Dr. Maudsley be consistent in his theory, no such impediment 
has seemed to him worth serious consideration. From his point 
of view, God.is Being in process of evolution, at first a blind im- 
pulse projecting itself into matter, and afterwards gradually 
accumulating perfection by development of organism until it 
attains its fullest expression in the human brain. God, therefore, 
has never been greater in intelligence than man at his greatest. 
We have named Spinoza as Dr. Maudsley’s apparently elected 
master in philosophy, and in fact, the view which Spinoza took 
of matter, with its two attributes of thought and extension, is pres 
cisely that which best accords with Dr. Maudsley’s scientific 
system. The special individual forms which are ideas or material 
things, according as they are considered under the attribute of 
thought or under the attribute of extension, received their ex- 
planation from Spinoza by reference to the notion of accident, or 
as he names it,—modus. By modi we are to understand the 
various individual finite formsin which infinite substance particu- 
larises itself. The modi are to substance what the waves are to 
the sea,—shapes that perpetually die away. To the under- 
standing, substance is thought considered under the attri- 
bute of thought, and extension considered under the attribute 
of extension. Substance stands behind them as the absolute 
infinite, which cannot be comprehended in them, but which 
itself comprehends them both. All thought, intelligence, 
and sensation are therefore, according to Spinoza and 
to Dr. Maudsley, material, and whatever is not material does 
not fall within the cognition of man, because material means the 
real in its relations to man. The material world is eternal and 
infinite, and nothing is possible side by side with, before or after 
it. Every sensation we know is the ictus of a force, and every 
point in the Kosmos is the locus of a force, which ictus and locus 
are translated in our nerve-centres into the form and figure, the 
phenomena by which we recognise them. Man and the substance 
of the universe are therefore one, its attributes are his; and he, 
like it, is divine, because all is divine and necessarily manifold in 
the consciousness of each individual. Every part of the whole 
conceives the whole in parts, because it is itself a part, yet con- 
ceives the parts as a whole, because it is itself part of a whole. 
The highest reach of philosophy is therefore to enable the 
philosopher to lose and find himself in the universal existence. 
Such we take to be the idea which Dr. Maudsley expresses in the 
following words:—‘‘In the child there is no consciousness 
of the ego, so in the highest development of humanity, as 
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represented by our greatest, a similar unconsciousness of the 
ego seems to have been attained ; and the individual, in intimate 
and congenial sympathy with nature, carries forward its organic 
evolution with a child-like unconsciousness, and a childlike 
success.” 

It will be seen from the brief analysis we have been able to 
make of the work before us, that Dr. Maudsley is not only pan- 
theistic in his philosophy, but that he belongs to that section of 
the pantheistic school which regards Nature asa process necessary 
to the development of Deity, not as the manifestation of Mind 
already complete and perfect in itself. From this point of view, 
‘the highest development of humanity as represented by our 
greatest” is also the last and best reach of the “‘ power which im- 
pels life,” a power growing and acquiring only with us, not im- 
parting to us, of its own inherent fullness, as men much greater 
than Dr. Maudsley have supposed. Such a system of thought 
yirtually abolishes the conception of a Creator and of His 
relations with the universe, and instead of a God, gives us a 
bare Potentiality. So barren a theory as this can hardly 
be the ultimatum of a cultured and liberal thinker like Dr. 
Maudsley. And in fact, between the first and last chapters of 
the Physiology of Mind we meet with such constant modifications 
of opinion, and such ample evidence of its writer’s continual pro- 
gression, that we feel ourselves justified in regarding the book as 
itself evolutionary in character, the yet immature promise of a 
more highly developed and perfectly organised philosophy. 





THE MYSTERY OF ORLETON MANOR.* 
Wuen the present writer was a small boy, he lacked imagination 
for enjoyment of the impossibilities of the Arabian Nights and the 
Tales of the Genii, and with a humbling sense of inferiority and 
degradation sought his literary recreations in the adventures of 
people who might have been real. And no sort of story so fasci- 
nated him as that which described the experiences of a kidnapped 
child—and no interest in it was so great as that which culminated 
in the delight and astonishment of the temporarily bereaved 
parents, when certain physical characteristics—especially moles— 
in some exceptionally charming child or handsome youth, revealed 
to them the certainty that they had recovered their long-lost son, 
and turned all their sorrows into joys. For, in those stories, the 
authors were wont to ignore the demoralising influences of wild 
gypsy or cruel chimhey-sweep life—for one of these two 
was the invariable fate of the hapless infant—end in their 
touching faith in the inherent qualities of blood and breed- 
ing, to return the wanderer to his home, a paragon of phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual beauty. And further, they 
wisely forbore to recognise the dulling effects of time 
and anxiety in stealing gradually away the brightness and 
youthfulness of the parents, and substituting the grey and anxious 
look and the worn spirit, that has scarcely elasticity enough left 
to rejoice when its chief burden is removed. So that the involun- 
tary prodigal finds home even more delightful than the faint 
memories—which in these cases always so wonderfully struggle 
again into life—had pictured it; and while he has exchanged 
childhood for the more blissful season of early manhood, his parents 
and friends have remained, like the conventional young lady, at a 
certain age—still youthful—which admits a lively sympathy with 
their long-lost darling in all his enthusiastic enjoyment of re- 
covered pleasures. For it was a still further and quite essential 
condition of these stories that the parents of the stolen infants 
were invariably in very high life, and—like all people, of 
course, in high life—rolling in riches. What has become 
of these charming histories? No one re-edits them, and 
no one writes new ones. The “agony columns” and the 
police have, we suppose, rendered the recapture of pur- 
loined babes so certain as to make such stories improbable ; 
and no one has the courage to defy improbability in the cause of 
boyhood, hungry for such stirring biographies. No one, that is, 
except Mr. Robert Jewell, who has rushed manfully into the 
breach, and raised these fascinating fictions to the dignity of a 
three-volume novel. It is nothing to him that advertisements, 
and posters, and experts exist, and could not have failed to be 
successful in recovering an intelligent child, who knew his own name 
quite well, and who bore it for twenty years in counties not far 
off his own; studying, and hunting, and marrying before the 
public, in his own proper name and without any concealment. 
Mr. Jewell surmounts these alarming difficulties with the skill 
and courage of true genius; he does not ignore them; on the 
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contrary, he uses diligently the newspapers and the police, and 
makes them do their best ; but—and his expedient is simple, though 
profound—he makes them fail. And it is not one of the least 

stimulating elements in this interesting work, that we never cease 

to wonder how all these powerful agents could fail. And Mr. 
Robert Jewell not only successfully defies probability, but the 

consecrated tradition also. It is well known—as we have already 
remarked—that it is always gypsies or chimney-sweeps who kidnap 
little boys; but Mr. Jewell dares to tell us—surely with the 
courage of ignorance—that his little boy was rescued by a chimney- 
sweep,—rescued, nursed back to health, petted—not spoiled— 
educated like a gentleman, and actually given precedence over the 
sweep’s own son, who never resented it, quite the contrary. Of 
course, fortune favoured this excellent sweep, as indeed is 
natural and proper ; and his next-door neighbour—the sweep's, not 
fortune’s—wasa very learned and a very benevolent old gentleman, 
who took a particular fancy to our dear little hero, and gave him 
the run of his library and a sound classical education. Moreover, 

when the gipsies got scent of little Tom’s whereabouts, they for- 

tunately stole the sweep’s little son instead, which the police— 
probably knowing that it was not the hero of Mr. Jewell’s coming 
story—took no notice of, nor did any other of all those who 
made up the crowds in the streets of Salford. On the other 
hand, these same crowds and police also took no notice of the very 
forcible conduct, a little later on, of the sweep and his son, when 
the father happily met the thief with his son in tow, and a suc- 
cessful rescue ensued. The sweep invariably timed his walks 

judiciously, and was frequently rewarded with the eminent success. 
he so richly deserved ; for example, he, with his son and Tom, 
came over the Bridge at Salford just as some footpads knocked 
into the river a wealthy and generous gentleman, who had been 

in love with Tom’s mother; they were happily able to recover 

him, and in so doing Tom was the principal agent, Sam the next, 

and the sweep the last,—so that the order of merit was, 

curiously enough, also the order in which the wealthy gentle- 

man desired to bestow his rewards. ‘There are many other 
pieces of good-luck described in these exciting volumes, 

far too numerous to mention ; amongst them, perhaps not the 
least singular is the very rapid discovery by the wealthy gentle- 

man aforesaid—who has ruined himself by over-confidence ina 

bank—of a most valuable mine in Australia, so that in two-or 

three years from the date of his bankruptcy he returns to England 
far wealthier than before, and buys back not only his old estate, 

but others of much greater value. 

But because Mr. Jewell has a lively and sanguine imagination, 
our readers must not suppose that we are going to fall foul of 
him. Nothing in life is so inspiriting as an unexpected stroke of 
good-luck—not that the present writer knows the feeling from 
personal exprience—and next to a real event of this sort, perhaps, 
the imaginary good-fortune of a pleasant and well-disposed hero 
of fiction goes as far as anything to put us into temporary good- 
spirits. We have no ill-natured dislike to a little cheerful 
absurdity, and Mr. Jewell writes with spirit and ‘vigour, 
with high principle, genial kindness, and Christian tenderness, 
and with a thorough and healthy hatred of sham and conventional 
humbug. The faults we do find with him are, in an artistic 
point of view, that he is too long and rambling, and covers too 
much ground ; including so many and such various scenes and 
characters that we are apt to lose our bearings ; introducing, too, 
the braggadocio and improbable narratives of persons with whom 
the reader is very slightly concerned. In this way the gypsies’ 
camp, the city workhouse, the tradesman’s home, the pirate’s clip- 
per, the hunting-field, the angler’s resorts—we notice, by the 
way, that Mr. Robert Jewell knows the beautiful neighbourhood 
of Ludlow, and has made the acquaintance of one of its celebrities, 
old Jones, the fisherman—the Australian sheep-farm, the 
miners’ diggings, the green-room, the ball-room, and the country 
gentleman’s hall, help to eke out nine hundred long pages. Again 
Mr. Jewell—who is evidently a student of Dickens—has a ten- 
dency to excessive caricature. In the following passage, for 
instance, the Baroness’s grammar—she is an Englishwoman, 
though she has married a foreigner—Mrs. Revell’s ignorance, and 
Mr. Tom’s conceit, though they are sufficiently amusing, run into 
farce. We must premise that they are all county people -— 

“Tom was introduced to the Baroness with a great flourish of 
trumpets. ‘Baroness,’ the old woman said, with wave of her hand to 
Tom, ‘ this is Mr. Seedly, a very particular friend of ours, and who will 
be one of the leading men of the county in time. Mr. Thomas, this is 
my very old friend, the Baroness d’Armfalle, one of the old noblesse,” 


—‘ Glad to see you, I’m sure,’ the Baroness said, without from 
the couch, which she pretty well filled, and nodding her double at 





him, 


‘I’ve heard of your uncle, but didn’t know you was his nephew 
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before. You was brought up in Australiar, I think ?’—‘ Mr. Seedly has 
spent most of his time abroad, Baroness,’ mamma says, interrupting 
her. ‘But now we hope he’ll settle down among us.’ Mamma then 
took Tom to the window, and spoke rapturously of his poetry. She 
told him dear Constance had cried over it until she was quite a sight. 
‘That she herself had wept over it in the solitude of her own chamber, 
and that she was sure he was very clever.—‘ I think I am a poet,’ he 
stammored, ‘I feel that I have the divine afflatus.—‘I’m certain you 
have,’ she said. Then turning to the Baroness, who was deep in 
conversation with Mr. Bogey about the coming ball, she continued, 
* Baroness, have you seen Mr. Seedly’s poems? He writes the most 
beautiful poetry in the world. Quite equal to Byron, or Mill, or Cobden, 
I’m sure. I was just telling him he has the gift of the divine afflatu- 
Jence.’—‘I hope you'll cultivate it, Mr. Seedly,’ the Baroness replied. 
‘ The divine—af—af— what’s-his-name, isa very fine thing. I knowed 
#@ young gentleman as had it very highly, and the consequence was he 
became a colonel in no time. You cultivate it, Mr. Seedly, and you'll 


get on.’” 

But Mr. Jewell’s own English will bear a little careful cultivation, 
as the following sentence witnesses :—‘‘ Up until this time she 
had been living in the hopes that Tommy had died.” And again, 
4¢ No one would have instigated the crime but her” (sic). 

And Mr. Jewell is rather a rough diamond, and sometimes a 
little coarse. We do not care, for instance, to read the details of 
personal uncleanliness, and the love-making at the workhouse is 
very unpleasant.’ He is, however, also shrewd and humorous. 
His remarks on social injustice are often true and caustic, 
though he is apt to run into the usual error of supposing 
that moral truth and beauty are to be found in the lowest and 
highest ranks only ; that love and helpfulness belong to the poor, 
and nobility and manly simplicity to the aristocracy of the 
country, while to the middle-class he is inclined to award all the 
selfishness and vulgarity and snobbism of society. But by far 
the really best thing in the book, and the one that makes us hope 
for a future for this new novelist, is the subtlety of insight, which 
only true tenderness could give, into the causes of the tardy 
growth of love between the manly fellow who has married a girl 
he does not care for—from a most mistaken sense of duty, we 
think, with all due deference to the author—and the worn-out 
flirt who only accepted him for an establishment. ‘The rest of 
the book exhibits, with much that is very faulty, considerable 
cleverness and spirit, but this short episode of the story has 
real genius in it. We wish we could collect it together in a 
quotable form, but it is impossible. We can only entreat the 
author to give us more of this kind, and to make it the substance 
rather than the fleeting vision of his next book. 





FINGER-RING LORE.* 
+'In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria.” The first tendency of 
the average reader at the sight of this handsome volume is to 
exclaim, ‘* What ! all that book about finger-rings ?” But the fact 
is, that for an exhaustive treatment of the subject many such 
volumes would be required. All races of mankind, agreeing in 
little else, have agreed in treating the fingers as pegs for the dis- 
play of rings; and the modes of wearing them have been as 
diverse as men’s dresses or their creeds. The Jews wore them 
on the right hand, as, according to Pliny, did the ancient Britons; 
the Egyptians on the left; our own ancestors wore them some- 
times on the thumb, witness Falstaff’s boast that in former days 
he ** could have crept into any alderman’s thumb-ring ;” and the 
Roman exquisites of the early Empire wore them on almost every 
joint of every finger. ‘‘ The Indians,” we are told, ‘‘ prefer rings 
with large, floriated faces, spreading over three fingers like a 
shield.” The Egyptians made them of amber, of ivory, or, most 
durable of all materials, blue porcelain; the Spartans and the 
Romans of the Republic, of iron; rings of brass, of bronze, of a 
single precious stone, are common in all the great collections, and 
rush-rings were familiar to the libertines of Elizabethan England. 
Artists of every school have left upon rings the impress of their 
own personality, as clearly as Pheidias upon marble, Raphael 
upon canvas, medizyval architects upon Salisbury or York. The 
Egyptians stamped their rings with an indelible solidity and a 
strange symbolism. Greek work in this, as in other branches of 
art, is a heritage to all time. ‘The art of the Etruscans, whatever 
view be taken of their language and descent, is distinctively 
Aryan in type ; their jewellery, with its exquisite granulation, 
is, in many respects, unrivalled, and lingered on in the moun- 
tains of the Abruzzi for twenty-five centuries, only to yield up 
the secret of its processes to a diligent inquirer in our own 
day. The Celtic, the Merovingian, the Anglo-Saxon epochs 
each had its own more or less sharply defined character- 
istics, that at once betray their origin to the practised eye. In 





* Finger-Ring Lore; Historical, Legendary, Anecdotal. By William Jones, F.S.A. 
London ; Chatto and Windus. 


our own day, under the influence of the study of antique 
rings and jewellery, the goldsmith’s art is rising again from 
the degradation into which it had fallen ; the ancient conception 
of réxyn, a8 common to the artist and the handicraftsman, is re- 
vived ; form and design are again something, while not so many 
years ago material was all in all. To deal adequately with so 
wide a subject obviously requires great knowledge and great 
literary skill. How does Mr. Jones show himself to be furnished 
for the task ? 

We must say frankly that while his book cannot fail to give 
the reader much entertainment and some instruction, it has many 
defects. He does not give what the student of a book of this 
kind—which is not, we imagine, intended mainly for the 
specialist — so much requires, namely, such a_ sketch of 
the characteristics of each period of the art, with a summary 
statement of its chief landmarks, as might serve him as a 
clue to the labyrinth. He lacks historical method. Egyptians 
and English, Romans and Lombards, vanish and reappear 
with but little regard to chronological order. Mr. Jones, 
too, falls into a good many minor errors in obvious matters, 
which suggest a doubt as to his accuracy on points where we have 
neither the leisure nor the knowledge necessary to test him. He 
speaks of Sir Horace as Sir ‘‘ Robert” Mann. St. Isidore is 
credited with a treatise ‘‘ De Ecclesiasticis Officines,” and but too 
many of the Latin quotations would have made Macaulay’s 
schoolboy ‘stare and gasp.” ‘ Cracked in the ring” is surely a 
metaphor drawn, not from the finger-ring, but from the old 
coins in use before the invention of milling, which, when cracked 
within the ring, ceased to be current. There are too many repeti- 
tions. A sentence on p.78 recurs almost word for word at p. 
84, and on p. 424 Charles the Bold sends a diamond cut by 
Berghem to Louis XI., the same story being retold on p. 450, 
where Charles is styled ‘‘the Rash,” and the jeweller employed 
by him figures as Louis de Berquem. Many other instances 
might be adduced. But with all its faults, and these we hope to 
see, in great part, rectified in the next edition, Mr. Jones’s book 
is a great store-house of facts, culled laboriously from many 
sources, which will be of interest even to the idle reader who 
brings little previous knowledge or enthusiasm to its perusal. 
The wood-cuts are abundant and excellent in quality, and the 
book contains very much that concerns all classes of ring-wearers. 
We find much to praise in it, but probably its author would not 
claim for it that it is destined to take its place as a standard work 
on the subject, and would be fully satisfied with the position 
which it secures him as an ardent and intelligent amateur. 
In the brief mention that we shall make of a few of the subjects 
handled by him, we shall, in accordance with a famous principle, 
take it for granted that the reviewer of a desultory book may 
himself be desultory. 

Mr. Jones is stronger on the literary side of his subject than 
the artistic, and his account of the superstitions connected with 
finger-rings is particularly interesting. ‘The ring of Solomon, on 
which his possession of his kingdom depended; the ring of 
Gyges, which, like the cap of Hades, rendered the wearer 
invisible; the ‘virtuous ring” of Canacee, which, worn 
upon the thumb or carried in the purse, conferred the 
power of understanding the speech of birds, and of answering 
them in their own tongue ; and the part played by the ring in the 
Arabian Nights, are ring-superstitions of which the reader needs 
only to be reminded. The cramp-ring, blessed with a special 
and solemn service, was supposed down to Reformation times to 
be a’ preservative against epilepsy and paralysis (and the supersti- 
tion yet lingers in some remote country districts) ; the toad-stone 
ring protected the wearer against fairies, and a ring with an eye 
on the bezel against witchcraft and the evil-eye ; special talis- 
manic rings secured the owner from the perils of battle and the deep 
A turquoise worn in a ring foretold by its changes of colour when 
any danger was impending over its possessor ; an amethyst served 
as an antidote against intoxication ; and leprosy, the plague, and 
every human ill might be avoided by wearing the appropriate 
ring. The ancient and widely-spread notion that the reason 
for wearing the wedding-ring on the third finger of the left 
hand was that in that finger there was an artery communi- 
cating directly with the heart is exploded by Sir Thomas 
Browne, in one of the most characteristic articles of his 








Pseudodoxia Epidemica. He is probably right in his con- 


‘clusion that that finger was selected ‘‘as being least used of 


any, as being guarded on either side, and having in most this 
| peculiar condition, that it cannot be extended alone and by itself, 
but will be accompanied by some finger on either side.” Official 
| tings were commonly worn on the right hand, as a token of power 
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and superiority, and episcopal and papal rings are still worn on 
that hand, on which also the wedding-ring—the prototype of the 
ecclesiastical, denoting the subjection of the wife and the confi- 
dence of the husband in entrusting her with his signet—was worn 
in old times by the Jewish bride. The ancient Jewish wedding- 
rings, which were commonly the property of the Synagogue, were 
often of great size, and crowned with a large tower or represen- 
tation of the Temple. 
We turned with lively interest to the long list of “ posies ” on 

rings which Mr. Jones has collected. It must be admitted that 
they are in too many cases hopelessly prosaic and common- 
place, and not much above the level of the trite inscriptions 
which so often mar the solemnity of our graveyards. Many— 
the best—are religious ; many are irrelevant ; some, for example, 
‘The love is true that I O U,” are vulgar; one from Mon- 
mouthshire, though wanting in romance, is certainly to the 
point,—“ If thee dosn’t work, thee shasn’t eat.”” ‘I love and 
like my choice” is a motto several times repeated. On the whole, 
we prefer the following to many of the others, as, at all events, 
expressing a real sentiment :—‘* My dearest Betty is good and 
pretty ;” “I did then commit no folly when I married my sweet 
Molly ;” ‘‘ "Tis fit men should not be alone, which made Tom to 
marry Jone.” They managed these things better in England 
before the Reformation. With that event, or chain of events, in 
spite of the speedy and glorious outburst of our literature, much 
of the old light seemed to die out of the life of the people. In- 
scriptions on bells, the conventional mode of beginning and 
ending letters, the ordinary phrases of salutation of the middle- 
class, became more and more unmistakably debased and vulgarised. 
The Pastons, for instance, would have been ashamed of the 
poverty of thought and expression here so often manifest. 

Rings have been used for many purposes beside that of a token, 
of a sign of subjection or of lordship, of plighting wedded troth, 
or of embalming the memory of the dead. One mentioned by 
Mr. Jones has the beze! studded with sharp points, and was used 
as a weapon of offence by the peasants of Bavaria. Decade rings, 
with a number of projecting bosses round the verge, have served 
the devout instead of a chaplet or rosary. Some, by a cleverly- 
devised arrangement, have been utilised as sun-dials. Others are 
in the form of a squirt. Rings have been frequently used as re- 
ceptacles for poison, and the signet-ring of the infamous Czesar 
Borgia is still extant, with the slide within which he carried the 
poison to be administered to unwelcome guests. Key-rings are 
found of all ages; and one of these, poisoned in the handle, is 
said to have been employed with fatal effect by Pope Alexander 
VI. The story quoted by Mr. Jones of an amateur in Paris 
who nearly met his death through poison infused into the system 
by an antique Venetian ring which he had just purchased, is a 
wholesome warning to our lovers of bric-d-brac. 

Mr. Jones gives us the history of scores of rings distinguished 
either by their own intrinsic qualities or by the fame of their 
possessors. At Perugia is preserved the alleged wedding-ring of 
the Virgin and St. Joseph. St. Germain-des-Prés also, before the 
Revolution, claimed the possession of this inestimable relic. But 
‘‘alas!” writes Mr. King, as quoted in the appendix, ‘anti- 
quaries have now remorselessly restored the ownership of gem 
and portraits to the two nobodies (probably liberti, judging from 
their names) whose votive legend—‘Alpheus with Aretho ’—is but 
too plainly legible in our Greek-reading times.” Three rings 
dispute the honour of being that which was to win the pardon of 
Elizabeth for her fallen favourite, the Earl of Essex, and the 
treacherous interception of which was, according to the legend, a 
mortal blow to the Virgin Queen. Rings belonging to Mary 
Queen of Scots and Darnley were exhibited at South Kensington 
in 1872. The ring worn by Charles I. on the scaffold, and given 
by him to Bishop Juxon, was likewise then shown by its owner. 
It bears the inscription on the bezel, ‘‘ Behold the ende,” and 
round the edge the motto, which the unfortunate King would 
have done well to inscribe on his heart of hearts, as well as wear on 
his finger, ‘‘ Rather death than false faith.” The marriage-ring of 
Luther, supposed to have been designed by his friend, Lucas 
Cranach, has come down to our times, and is probably almost as 
highly esteemed by many in Germany as the signet-ring discovered 
at Stratford-on-Avon in 1810, and supposed, on apparently in- 
controvertible evidence, to have been Shakespeare's, is among 
ourselves. Of the last Stuarts few souvenirs beside their rings 
remain. On what ring but a Stuart’s would the “ Sic transit” 
have been equally appropriate ? 

Mr. Jones’s book touches at many points the religious life of 


tion by John Alcock, Bishop of Ely, in 1486, “to relygyous 
systers in the tyme of theyr consecracyon by him” :— 

“I aske tho banes betwyx the hyghe and moost myghty Prynce, 
Kyng of all kynges, Sone of Almyghty God, and the Vi : Mery, in 
humanyte Cryste Jesu of Nazareth, of the one partye, and A. B., of the 
thother partye, that yf ony [man] or woman can shewe any lawfull im- 
pedymente other by any precontracte made or corrupeyon of body or 
soule of the sayd A. B., that she ought not to be maryed this daye unto 
the sayd myghty Prynce Jesu, that they wolde accordynge unto the 
lawe shewe it.” 

Let us end with one other quotation, in which the ring plays a 
more direct part :— 

“According to the legend, King Edward was on his way to West- 
minster when he was met by a beggar, who implored him in the name 
of St. John—the Apostle peculiarly venera by the monarch—to 
grant him assistance. The charitable King had exhausted his ready- 
money in alms-giving, but drew from his finger a ring, ‘large, beauti- 
ful, and royal,’ which he gave to the beggar, who thereu disap- 
peared. Shortly afterwards, two English pilgrims in the Holy Land 
found themselves benighted and in great distress, when suddenly the 
path before them was lighted “P. and an old man, white and hoary, 
preceded by two tapers, accosted them. Upon [their] telling him to what 
country they belonged, the old man, ‘joyously like to a clerk,’ guided 
them to a hostelry, and announced that he was John the Evangelist, 
the special patron of King Edward, and gave them a ring to carry back 
to the monarch, with the warning that in six months’ time the King 
would be with him in Paradise. The pilgrims returned, and found the 
King at his palace, called from this incident ‘ Havering-atte-Bower.’ 
He recognised the ring, and prepared for his end accordingly. On the 
death of the Confessor, according to custom, he was attired in his royal 
robes, the crown on his head, a crucifix and gold chain round his neck, 
and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Ring’ on his finger. The body was laid before the 
high altar at Westminster Abbey (A.D. 1066). On the translation of 
the remains of Henry IL, the ring of St. John is said to have been with- 
drawn, and deposited as a relic among the Crown jewels, During the 
reign of Henry IIL some repairs were made at the Tower, and orders 
were given for drawing in the chapel of St. John two figures of St. 
Edward holding out a ring and delivering it to St. John the Evangelist.” 


Altogether, Finger-Ring Lore is a book that everybody should dip 
into. 





PREJEVALSKY’S “ MONGOLIA AND TANGUT.”* 
In his introduction to this interesting book of travel, Colonel 
Yule points out the immense advances which have been made in 
our knowledge of Eastern high Asia during the last ten years. 
But a little while back, as he justly remarks, our map-makers 





had to rely for the most important positions in Chinese Turkestan 
on the observations of the Jesuit surveyors of the eighteenth 
century ; at present, but little more enterprise is needed to do 
away entirely with that once extensive terra incognita, the limits 
of which are now so closely circumscribed. Wood, Gordon, 
Trotter, Strachey, Huc and Gabet, Shaw, Hayward, Forsyth, 
Johnson, Cooper, Armand David, Richthofen, Ney Elias, Mont- 
gomerie, Boyle and Manning, and a host of Russian explorers, 
have each added an important quota to our knowledge of Paniar, 
Kashgar, Mongolia, and Thibet, while Prejevalsky has now 
opened up to us the Tangut country. And yet ll these travel- 
lers have fallen, as Colonel Yule also remarks, immensely short 
as to distances traversed and unknown lands explored of the 
great Venetian, having in fact, for the most part, but followed 
his footsteps, leaving still unvisited a very large portion of the 
area that he traversed and described, while their narratives also 
serve to throw much light upon his pages. But Marco Polo, with 
his thirteenth-century ideas and scant knowledge even of such 
science as then existed, gives us buta romantic, misty vision of lands 
at that time so remote and difficult of access as to be invested with 
almost a fabulous character, while his successors of the present 
day have studied not merely their geographical and ethnological 
aspects, but their climate, geology, flora, and fauna,—presenting 
us, in fact, with a series of pictures of photographic exactness of 
the whole interesting and little-known region which it has been 
their business and pleasure to explore. Colonel Prejevalsky by 
no means disguises the dangers and hardships which must be en- 
countered by the traveller in these inhospitable regions :—‘‘ On 
the one hand,” he says, ‘‘ the deserts, with all their accompanying 
terrors—hurricanes, lack of water, burning heat, and piercing cold 
—must be encountered ; on the other, a suspicious and barbarous 
people, either covertly or openly hostile to Europeans ;” and he 
was unable, owing to the want of money, to penetrate in either 
of his journeys, which together embraced a period of three years, 
beyond Lake Koko-nor and the upper course of the Blue River, 
or Yang-tse-Kiang. This disappointment was naturally felt by 
him most keenly, and it is extraordinary that the Russian 
Government should have sent out an expedition so scantily pro- 


* Mongolia, the Tangut Country, and the Solitudes of Northern Tibet. By 








our ancestors. A propos of the ring which marked the novice as 
the bride of Heaven, he quotes the following remarkable exhorta- | 
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vided with scientific and other necessaries, A miserable £350 for 
the first and £500 for each of the other two years of the expedi- 
tion, including Colonel Prejevalsky’s own salary, with an addi- 
tional £200 as the pay of his companion, M. Pyltseff, for the 
whole time, seem to have constituted the total of the resources at 
the command of these enterprising men ; nor was even this small 
pittance given in full, but remitted to Pekin in half-yearly instal- 
ments, so that Colonel Prejevalsky was reduced to borrow from 
General Vlangali, the Russian envoy at that city, the neces- 
sary funds for prosecuting his journey ; and notwithstanding this 
assistance, being only able to afford the pay of two Cossack 
attendants, the travellers were themselves obliged to load the 
camels, to pasture them, to collect argols for fuel, and in fact, to 
do all the drudgery of the expedition ; and what was still worse, 
were obliged to forego the services of a Mongol interpreter, who 
would have been of inestimable service to them; and also suffered 
more than once from hunger, when no game was to be had, and 
the extortionate price demanded for a sheep would have been too 
great a drain upon their slender purse. ‘‘ On returning to Peking 
after the first year,” says the author, ‘“‘{[ could not help smiling 
on hearing a member of one of the foreign embassies inquire how 
we managed to carry about with us so large a quantity of silver, 
gold not being current in Mongolia. What would this gentleman 
have thought, of us if he had known that on starting from Peking 
we only took £65 in cash?” The equipment had, for the most 
part, to be provided by guess, since the regions to be explored 
were so unknown to Europeans ; seven pack-camels, two riding- 
horses, guns and ammunition, commissariat supplies for a twelve- 
month, with apparatus for drying plants and preparing specimens 
of natural history, constituted the bulk of his purchases ; but 
Colonel Prejevalsky, desiring to assume the character of a mer- 
chant, also took with him about £40 worth of small articles for 
sale. This latter venture, however, proved to be a mistake, as 
much time was lost in trafficking, which not only interfered with 
the pursuit of science, but was useless as a means of concealing 
the real object of the journey. As the goods sold eventually at 
a profit of something like cent. per cent., no loss beyond the 
hinderance to more useful work was, however, caused by them. 

If Colonel Prejevalsky was obliged to abandon his assumed 
mercantile character, two others in which he succeeded much 
better were involuntarily forced upon him, the one being that of 
a saint and the other that of a doctor. In the latter capacity, his 
reputation was attained by the wonder-working efficiency of 
quinine in cases of fever; but, totally ignorant of medicine, the 
gallant practitioner was reduced to add to his mild prescriptions 
of salts, magnesia, tincture of peppermint, and soda-powders, a 
most useful bit of quackery,—the application of Baurnsteitismus, 
& process which consists in puncturing the skin of the affected 
part with a bunch of needles set on a spring, and afterwards 
rubbing into it some kind of ointment. ‘‘ This,” says Colonel 
Prejevalsky, ‘‘never failed us to the end of the expedition,” His 
promotion to the rank of demi-god arose from a report having 
spread at Koko-nor that four strangers, one of them a great 
Saint of the West, had arrived there on their way to Lhassa to 
see the Dalai-Lama, the great Saint of the East. And as this 
reputation for sanctity considerably lessened the difficulties of the 
road, the Colonel made no difficulty about it, but in his character 
of Kubilgan dispensed benedictions and prophecies unsparingly, 
and both Mongols and Tangutans came in crowds to pray not 
only to the strangers, but to their guns, which, from killing animals 
at unheard-of distances and birds on the wing, were naturally 
looked upon as nothing short of miraculous. To such lengths, 
indeed, did this superstition extend, that the Prince of Tsaidam 
not only gladly took charge for two months of a sack of barley- 
meal belonging to the holy travellers, in order that it might pro- 
tect him from marauding Tangutans, but also, on their return 
journey, presented them with a couple of sheep, in return for. the 
good service done to him. 

The route chosen by our traveller was, in the first place, 
from Kiakhta to Peking, passing through the sacred city of 
Urga, and across the desert of Gobi to Kalgan. This part 
of the journey, which occupied forty days, was performed in 
those most uncomfortable of vehicles, Chinese carts, drawn 
by camels; and the subsequent portion, that from Kalgan 
to Peking, in a pleasanter manner, on horseback, for up to 
this time the impedimenta were trifling, as the preparations for 
the main journey were only made in the Chinese capital. As 
some delay was occasioned by the necessity of waiting for two 
Cossacks who were ordered to join the party, Colonel Prejevalsky 
despatched the larger portion of his baggage to Kalgan, and pro- 
ceeded to make a two months’ preliminary tour to the vicinity of 


Lake Dalai-nor, wishing to make a study of the Lilly region sof 
the plateau and to observe the spring flight of birds of passage ; 
and these objects accomplished, he descended to Kalgan, and 
thence almost immediately set out on his main jaurney through 
Ordos to Alashan, on this occasion proceeding, however, no farther 
than Din-yuan-ing, being obliged through straitened circum. 
stances to return to Peking in quest of further supplies. These 
obtained, and as good a refit as was practicable having been. 
accomplished, Colonel Prejevalsky started for the second time in 
March, 1872, and overtaking at Din-yuan-ing a caravan of 
Mongols bound for the temple of Chobsen in Kansu, five days’ 
journey from Lake Koko-nor, united his party to it, and by thig. 
means accomplished one of the great objects of his desires, 
although, in consequence of the illness of one of his Cossacks, 
the author was obliged to remain behind the caravan when about 
forty-seven miles distant from the great lamasery which he’ sub- 
quently made his head-quarters, starting from thence upon his 
various expeditions in Kansu, the limit, as before stated, of hig, 
present wanderings. Taking into consideration the limited nature 
of his resources, the results of Colonel Prejevalsky’s expedition 
may be said to be remarkable, and his perseverance and mdustry 
beyond praise. He travelled over more than 7,000 miles, laying 
down route-surveys checked by eighteen determinations of lati- 
tude. A meteorological record was kept during the whole journey, 
5,000 specimens of plants (of which about one-fifth are new), 
1,000 of birds, 3,500 of insects, 80 of reptiles and fish, and 127 of 
large and small mammals were brought back, and a considerable in- 
erease made to our knowledge of the physical features of the 
region traversed, first in point of interest being the discovery of 
an intensely moist mountain region in Kansu, to the-east of 
Koko-nor, the characteristics of which are extremely remarkable ; 
and among minor matters of interest, the identification of the 
rheum palmatum as the true rhubarb of commerce,—a point which 
has hitherto been warmly disputed. In all these labours Colonel 
Prejevalsky was ably seconded by his assistant, M. Pyltseff, to 
whom he accords a liberal meed of praise for his energy, activity, 
and persevering zeal. The ordinary reader will peruse with most 
interest the descriptions of the curious, although by no means 
agreeable, people with whom the writer came so closely into con- 
tact,—the dirty, slothful, gluttonous, cowardly, and ‘superstitious, 
but hospitable Mongols, the over-reaching Chinese, and the braver 
and more intelligent, but equally dirty and self-seeking Tangutans; 
many amusing anecdotes being given of all these people in their 
internal and external relations. Brick-tea, the prineipal article of 
commerce, as it is also the standard of value in Mongolia, is.a 
staple article of consumption not merely with all Asiatic nomads, 
but with the European traveller. To the mode of its preparation 
by the Mongols we-will not further advert than to characterise it as 
simply disgusting. Ten to fifteen large cupfuls is the daily allow- 
ance for a girl, while full-grown men will take thirty. Whena 
more substantial meal is required, dry roasted millet and kurdiuk 
(sheep-tail fat) are stirred into the beverage; but milk, prepared 
in various ways, is also a common article of diet, mutton being 
that which is above all things preferred. The zoology of these 
countries is also extremely well described, the habits of the yaks 
and camels, both wild and tame, of the various kinds of antelopes, 
of the ogotono, and other animals, being detailed in an interesting 
manner, the beauty and variety of the shrubs and flowers in some 
regions being warmly expatiated upon. But the zeal of the 
traveller who explores these latitudes must be proof against every 
kind of discouragement, as well as against the severest sufferings 
from cold and heat, and upon the whole, after a close study of 
M. Prejevalsky’s narrative, we come to the conclusion that it is 
much pleasanter to read of than to participate in a journey which 
is one continuous record of privation and of toil. 





FOR NAME AND FAME.* 

Tuts novel resembles the fashionable drawing-room music of the 
day ; it has very little ‘“‘ theme,” and a great deal of variation. The 
story, which is simple enough, is succinctly told in five chapters 
at the end of the third volume, as a reward to those readers who 
may have had the patience to toil through the two first. A Miss 
Burney marries a Sir Philip Wynyard, who, shortly. after the 
marriage, dies, leaving the whole of his property to his widow. 
She and his secretary, while examining the private papers. in his 
desk, discover among them a certificate proving his former marriage 
with an actress named Clemency Marklyne, and subsequent in- 
quiries, privately conducted, elicit the fact that this lady died, 


* For Name and Fame: a Novel. By Mra. A. B. Church. In 8 yols. London: 
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cnder the name of Mrs, Penrose, three monthsafter her husband had 
gone through the marriage ceremony with Miss Burney. Clemency 
had, moreover, borne a son to Sir Philip, and this son stands revealed 
in his secretary, Laurence Ruthven. Now Laurence is much attached 
to the widow of his late employer, and in order to save her the shame 
of confessing before the world that she has never been Sir Philip’s 
legal wife, he undertakes to forego his birthright, and to let her con- 
tinue in the position which every one believes to be lawfully hers. 

«Lady Wynyard” subsequently travels about Europe, and 
enjoys herself in foreign cities, but at length feeling lonely, 
invites her niece, Sylvia Burney, to accompany her on her pere- 
grinations. Sylvia, who has until now remained buried in an 
obscure English village, accepts her aunt’s offer with delight, 
and the pair go roving about together. At Nice they meet 
Laurence Ruthven and a certain Captain Arundel, described as a 
‘fast’ man on the verge of ruin, who is striving to save himself by 
means of gambling. Both Ruthvenand Arundel fall in love with 
the niece; ‘Lady Wynyard” favours the former, and hopes to 
recompense him for the sacrifice he has made to her ‘“‘ name and 
fame” by marrying him to Sylvia, and bestowing on him a large 
fortune by way of dowry. But it now appears that Captain 
Arundel had, by evil chance, been under the verandah of Sir 
Philip Wynyard’s study at the time when the discovery of the 
marriage certificate was made, had overheard the conversation 
respecting it between ‘“‘ Lady Wynyard” and Laurence, and is 
thus acquainted with the secret which the latter pledged himself 
never to divulge. Captain Arundel now makes use of his know- 
ledge, and threatens that unless ‘‘ Lady Wynyard” gives him her 
niece and a large dot, he will publish the scandal to the world, and 
speedily bringabout the loss of her name, fame, and fortune. He does 
not, however, know that Laurence Ruthven is the real heir,—for 
this discovery was not made at the same time as that of Sir Philip's 
first marriage—and being possessed of only half the secret, 
thinks to accomplish ‘‘ Lady Wynyard’s ” downfall by means of an 
obsctre relative of Sir Philip’s, who, failing a direct heir to the 
property, would be entitled to claim it. 

‘Lady Wynyard,” however, loves her niece, and hates Captain 
Arundel, She declines his offer, and bids him do his worst. 
This he immediately does, and a public exposé ensues. At this 
crisis, ‘‘ Lady Wynyard” produces Laurence, declares his identity, 
and relates the story of the noble sacrifice he made to save her 
reputation. The wicked Captain retires discomfited, Sir Laurence 
Wynyard marries Sylvia, and Sir Philip’s whilom widow, de- 
spoiled of her title, weds an old Hungarian Count, who has loved 
her all through the two first volumes, and who remains faithful 
at the end of the third. This is the plot of For Name and Fame, 
a fair plot, with a sound moral, but its details are far too meagre 
to furnish matter for a novel of the conventional length. The 
authoress—whom our readers must distinguish from Mrs. Ross- 
Church, née Marryat—possesses neither George Eliot's skill in 
drawing character, nor QOuida’s faculty of writing sparkling 
dialogue, and the two first volumes of her novel, destitute as they 
are of incident, have no reasonable apology for their existence. 
The many and lengthy conversations reported are inane and 
spiritless in the extreme, nobody in the fashionable resorts to 
which we are introduced seems to possess a spark of wit, and the 
pages of ‘‘ talk” we are condemned to traverse convey to us no 
sensation save one of astonishment that it should be possible to 
say so much about nothing. Talleyrand once observed that the 
right use of language was to conceal thought. Mrs. A. B. Church 
seems to regard it as intended to conceal the absence of thought. 


For Name and Fame is by no means free from lapses of the sort | 


common in the pages of most novels of its class. Sylvia's mother, 


wishing to tell her daughter that she had been looking everywhere | 


for her, says, ‘I have been hunting you all over!” the hero’s 
‘features ” are described as being ‘‘ shaded by a pair of fine tawny 
whiskers ;” and the construction of many of the sentences indicates 
an imperfect acquaintance with the works of Lindley Murray. 

Such blemishes, however, only embarrass the reader a little, and 
afford him some innocent amusement, for which he certainly will 
not feel disposed to be severe on the authoress, when he finds that 
her book is nowhere disfigured by the far worse faults of vulgarity 
and bad taste. Mrs. A. B. Church’s writing is dull, and sometimes 
inaccurate, but there is good reason to suppose that she has fre- 
quented the society and visited the places she describes. 
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plunged into his African expedition with about as little preparation as 
an explorer ever made for a perilous journey. Among other wants, he 
found himself absolutely without medicine. It isa marvel that he 
escaped with his life. The most interesting passage in his book is his 
visit to the Court of King M’Tsé, where he spent several weeks. The 
King received him with distinguished honours, and Oolonel Long 
describes the horrible massacre of thirty victims which was perpetrated 
to show the monarch’s appreciation of the visit. It has been hoped that 
this barbarity has been discontinued, but Colonel Long seems to doubt 
whether this is wholly true. Neither Mr. Stanley nor M. Linant, a 
brave and enterprising Frenchman now dead, was so received; but the 
latter has stated that the King had, after Mr. Stanley’s departure, blown 
out the brains of a female slave by way of showing the accuracy of his 
aim. As he is not unlikely to be an important personage in the history 
of Africa, it will be worth while to quote from these pages an eye- 
witness’s description of him:—“From within a man of majestic mien 
approached the entrance; this was M’T'sé. He appears scarcely thirty- 
five years of age ; certainly more than six feet high; his face is nervous, 
but expressive of intelligence. From his large, restless eye a gleam of 
fierce brutality beams, that mars an otherwise sympathetic expression.” 
Colonel Long puid a visit to the Lake Victoria Nyanza, but was not 
allowed to explore it. Whether the remedy for the evils of Africa is to 
be found, as he would have us think, in the extension of the sway of 
the Khedive, is very doubtful. We can hardly agree with him in re- 
garding Ismail as ‘‘ one whose elevated soul and advanced ideas have 
placed him in the first rank of the progressive spirits of the century, 
and made him in this respect the type and pioneer of its civilisation.” 
Whatever we may think, however, of Colonel Long’s estimate of the 
Khedive and of his view of the African question, his evidence on the 
facts is without doubt trustworthy and valuable, 

Nora’s Love-Test, By Mary Cecil Hay. 38 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—There are some good situations in this tale, Such is the 
scene where Nora sits between her unconscious lover and the assassin 
who is aiming at him from outside the room, and so saves his life; and 
such, again, is the very unexpected incident by which the missing fortune 
isdiscovered. Then, again, the dialogue is easy, and the story generally 
runs on in a readable way. Still the impression left by the whole is 
not very favourable. We care little for any character but the heroine; 
the hero, in particular, is rather disagreeable than otherwise; while 
Mrs. Foster’s family are so odious, that it is a pain to read about them ; 
and the mysterious doctor is even more detestable. It is a very severe 
trial of a novelist’s power to keep the reader’s attention with the very 
slight provision of entertainment that is here provided, and Miss Hay 
can hardly be pronounced to have succeeded. 

The Antiquities of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald. Translated from 
the German by Henry Spain Solly. (Longmans.) —It is searcely 
necessary to say that Dr. Ewald does not regard the Pentateuch—and 
this volume is practically a treatise on the Pentateuch—from the point 
of view which is familiar to an English student. He takes it for 
granted, for instance, that Deuteronomy is the work of a much later 
period than that to which the books which it professes to recapitulate 
are to be referred. And generally he treats the whole subject with a 
freedom, many would be inclined to say with an audacity, which is 
quite strange to our usual habits of thought. But the book is a monu- 
ment of learning and ingenuity, which no one who wants to penetrate 
into the real meaning and bearing of the early Hebrew Scriptures 
should neglect to study. 

Effie Maxwell. By Agnes Smith. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
The realism of this novel is very striking. We are disposed, indeed, to 
think that this is carried too far, when a notorious Scotch poisoning 
case is introduced into the plot of the story, under a very shallow dis- 
guise of names. But on the whole, this el t is ged with skill 
and good-taste, and certainly contributes a powerful effect to the book. 
It is, indeed, its chief merit. Such a portrait, for instance, as Betty 
Doall, once housekeeper to a Scotch minister, and afterwards the in- 








dispensable person of her native town, goes a long way towards giving 
character to the book. Equally true, though less pleasing, are the two 
English parsons, the Canon and his brother-in-law, whom Miss Smith, 
| no fayourer, we may guess, of Prelacy, chooses to hold up for our enter- 
| tainment. It would not be easy to find such clergymen outside the 
| pages of Miss Austen, and what kind of folk Miss Austen’s clergymen 
| are everybody knows, or ought to know. The construction of the 

novel is of a very inartistic kind. The author does not seem to under- 
stand that every chapter ought to have some reference to the working 
| of the plot, and that it is really an impertinence, to use that word in its 
| strict sense, to introduce descriptions of travel and scenery, however 


terfering with the plot. 
Rambles of a Naturalist in Egypt and other Countries. By J. H. 


| lively and accurate, which might be dispensed with, without at all in- 
| 


| Gurney, Jun. (Jarrold and Sons.)—Without pretending to estimate 
| the scientific value of Mr. Gurney’s book, we can honestly recommend 


it to the ornithologist, on account of the genuine enthusiasm for know- 
ledge which it displays. Mr. Gurney relates a visit to Russia which he 
paid in the summer of 1869, another which he made to the Algerian 
Sahara in the January of the following year, while he occupies the 


Central Africa: Naked Truths of Naked People. By Colonel ©. greater part of his volume with a copious account of the ornithology of 


Chaillé Long. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Colonel Long seems to have | the Nile valley, founded on his own experiences in Egypt in the former 
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half of last year. His list of Egyptian birds numbers 220. The book, 
on the whole, is of the technical kind, but the general reader will find 
a certain interest in it. We observe that Mr. Gurney discards the 
common belief that the swallow winters in Algeria, It is certain, 
indeed, that swallows are found there long after they have left our shores. 
Whither they go afterwards is a mystery. Probably they make a vague 
migration southward, and reach different spots as the circumstances of 
the season vary. 

Within Bohemia; or, Love in London. By Henry Curwen. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mr. Curwen’'s purpose is to vindicate the romance of 
London, to prove that “the poetry, the glamour, the mystery, the 
meaning of life has not been monopolised” by dwellers in the country. 
As for London,— Quis vituperavit ? One has always supposed that great 
cities wore in an especial way the homes of strong passions and great 
interests, But Bohemia is not London, only a very small part of it, 
and the mystery, and glamour, and so forth of Bohemian life are very 
poor things when we come to look at them closer. But Mr. Curwen does 
not do justice to his book, which takes a wider range than his title 
would imply. “The Story of a Plain Woman,” for instance, “has no- 
thing ‘ Bohemian’ about it; and it is one of the best things, if not the 
best thing in the volume. Mr. Curwen acknowledges to the influence 
which Balzac and Edgar Poe have had upon him, We should say that 
of the two, Balzac has been studied to the more purpose. Poe indeed is 
a very difficult master toimitate. “ The Mystery of Malcolm Mackinnon” 
recalls most directly his style, and it is most distinctly a failure. It 
wants the strange verisimilitude which Poe somehow contrived to give 
to his strangest extravagances, and without which we miss the “ blood- 
creep ” which it is the success of such writing to produce. 


The Maid of Stralsund: a Story of the Thirty Years War. By J.B. 
de Liefde. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This simple story, which ap- 
peared first in the Leisure Hour, under the title of “ The Siege of 
Stralsund,” will be read with pleasure by young folks, It has a mixture of 
adventure,hair-breadth escapos, fights, imprisonments, love, and devotion 
which serve to maintain the interest, and although there is nothing very 
fresh in the incidents, original in the characters, or new in its plot, the 
story does not flag. At the outset, we are introduced into the city of 
Stralsund, on the eve of its famous siege, and get a fairly graphic picture 
of the party conflicts and religious differences seething within its walls. 
Those are nearly all laid aside, however, and its people unite when the tug 
comesin the one great task of repelling the Imperial invader. But the love- 
story is, of course, the most attractive, and the fortunes of Helena and 
her two lovers, the young Scotchman, Wyndham, a volunteer in the reli- 
gious wars, and Theodore, his townsman, form the centre round which 
princes, generals, and kings revolve. The Scotch lover has the prefer- 
ence, it is manifest from the first, notwithstanding that Helena is be- 
trothed to Theodore ; and of course the latter is wildly jealous, is the 
black-sheep of the story, in fact. He tries to kill his rival, to get him 
made away with, or disgraced, and failing in all his efforts, he turns 
traitor, and joins the Imperial Army. Fighting on opposite sides, the 
rivals meet at the storming of the city, and once again Wyndham is 
treacherously struck down, but not slain. Events carry us into the 
camp of Wallenstein, whose eccentricities have long been a favourite 
theme with romances, and we follow the favoured and true, but hardly 
dealt by lover into captivity, out of which he is raised by the singular 
and very improbable pranks of an Irish gipsy. We need not follow the 
ins and outs of the story, the fights, sayings, and doings of kings and 
generals, the mournings of lovers and friends for the lost and divided, 
nor tell how it allended. Our readers can get the book for themselves, 
and will find it interesting enough to afford them an hour or two's 
amusement, if they skip the theology. 

A Philosophy of Religion, or the Rational Grounds of Religious Belief. 
By John Bascom. (Sampson Low, London; Putnam and Sons, New 
York.)—We wish that the author of this work was somewhat clearer 
in his style. We like a good deal of what he has to say on the subject 
of revelation and of miracles, and he gives us occasionally a powerful 
argument and a thought well worth remembering. But now and then 
he is obscure, and as it seems to us, needlessly stilted. It is impossible 
to help noting both these faults in many American books. Mr. Bascom 
is an intuitionist, and we may add that he is nearly allied to the trans- 
cendalists, as they are usually called. And so we find that he makes 
much of human reason, and will not hear of any antagonism between 
reason and revelation. He also dislikes dogmatism, as we plainly 
gather from his treatment of the nature of Christ and of the incarnation, 
and the hints he throws out about the doctrine of the Trinity. His 
religious belief would probably not satisfy a very rigid orthodoxy. At 
the same time, he has strong convictions on the subject, and he 
uniformly speaks with great reverence of the Bible. It is not of much 
use, in his opinion, to attempt a compromise between science and 
religion, as the two are so radically opposed. The scientific teachers, 
he thinks, will not tolerate an appeal to any set of facts but those 
with which physical science exclusively concerns itself. Science ignores, 
in fact, one class of phenomena. Intoxicated by its success, it has, 


he says, “mistaken the half for the whole, but in attempting to 
carry tho inflexible idea of physical law into the soul of man, into 
society, into religion, it has worked in the teeth of its own constructive 


way to some better system of philosophy, just as the mediwval scholase 
ticism had to retire before the new lights. The author aims at pointing 
out that there is that in the constitution of the haman mind which jus- 
tifies religious faith, that however blind faith may sometimes be, it 
shows an irrepressible religious nature in man, and that it is extremely 
difficult to believe that so universal and deep-seated a tendency means 
nothing, and is simply misleading. This is the ground we should ex. 
pect him to take as an intuitionist. To a certain class of scientific 
men all this will seem mere trifling. Those who have made up their 
minds as to the truth of the doctrine of evolution have another way of 
explaining the existence of religious emotions as beliefs. Still, as the 
author shows in his chapter on miracles, they are confronted by a good 
many difficulties. This chapter is, we think, worth attentive reading, and 
though it deals with a well-worn subject, it is at least saggestive. On the 
subject of prayer, which is, of course, closely connected with that of 
miracles, he observes, very reasonably, as we think, that “ God may modify 
his action in recognition of trust and love, quite as much as he allows 
fore-thought and diligence to readjust physical forces. That would bea 
sorry universe in which cunning and quickness were rewarded and 
trust and affection neglected.” Those who quite disbelieve in the 
efficacy of prayer would do well to ponder this suggestion. 

Oliver of the Mill. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth. (Seeleys.)— 
This story is not likely to have the singular success which was attained 
by the writer’s previous work, “ Ministering Cbildren,” yet it is in 
some respects superior. The pathos is more refined. The effect 
sought is worked out by more delicate touches. Still we should not 
question the verdict which will probably pronounce it to be “a falling- 
off.” Indeed, the defects of the story are at once obvious and import- 
ant, Its construction is to the last degree unskilful, and more than 
once the motives and actions of the characters are provokingly incom- 
prehensible. But the book abounds in truly artistic touches, and there 
are scenes and sketches of character in it which show a very high 
degree of literary skill. Mistress Crisp, with her severity gradually 
unbending itself under the influence of affection, and old Benoni, the 
Jew, are personages which it must have required no common pen to 
draw. Oliver of the Mill will probably not need our recommendation, 
but we gladly give it to a book of genuine worth, and full of sweet and 
tender piety. 

The District of Bdkarganj: its History and Statistics. By H. 
Beveridge. (Triibner.)—It would probably be safe to conjecture that 
many of our readers do not know where Bikarganj is. It may assist 
them to say that the final syllable of the word is nothing less than the 
familiar Ganges, and also to tell them that the district includes the well- 
known Sundarbans, er “Sunderbunds,” as they are more commonly 
called. Békarganj is, in fact, a district of Eastern Bengal lying partly 
on the right bank and partly in the estuary of the Ganges. It is about 
as big as the two counties of Somerset and Devon, and it contains a 
population of nearly 2,000,000, giving an average of 444 to the square 
mile. It contributes about £150,000 to the revenue, and doos not cos$ 
the Government more than one-fifth of that sum. Mr. Beveridge, whose 
work is a specimen of the intelligent labour which the Civil servants of 
the present day are so often found to bestow on the country in which 
they have been placed, has produced a valuable work. We cannot pre- 
tend to judge of the value of the details which the author gives, but it 
is easy to see that the plan of the work is well conceived, and that 
though an apology is made for its incompleteness, it is really of an un- 
usually full and exhaustive character. In his concluding sentence Mr. 
Beveridge gives his opinion, that no more appointments should be 
made to the India Civil Service, as at present constituted. He is in 
favour of putting the administration more and more into the hands of 
natives, though he is not in favour of the heroic policy of abandoning 
India altogether, which he vigorously says would be “ to act like a man- 
stealer who should kidnap a child and then abandon him in a tiger- 
jungle.” 

The Charges of Archdeacon Sinclair. Edited by William Sinclair. 
(Rivingtons)—We will confess that our first idea on seeing this volume 
was that the charges of Archdeacon Sinclair might well have beon left 
in the oblivion to which charges are commonly consigned. But we 
frankly acknowledge that the idea was a mistake. They are certainly 
worth preserving, partly from the point of view which the editor in- 
dicates when he puts on the title-page, as an explanatory account of the 
contents of the book, “ Thirty-two years of the Church of England,” but 
chiefly from their literary value. The Archdeacon was a man who 
thought it his duty to fight fiercely for every outpost. His views, for 
instance, on the subject of education, on which his position made him 
an authority, read curiously enough when we compare them to the 
state of things at this present time. But he was a man also of culture 
and taste, and possessed of no small share of hnamour. His imaginary 
‘“‘ Judgment of the Privy Council” on a clergyman who is supposed to 
have published for the first time David Hume’s Treatise on Human 
Nature, The Essay on Miracles, and The Posthumous Dialogues on 
Natural Religion, is an excellent piece of irony. Here is a specimen of it. 
The second charge against the accused is supposed to be that “ he denies 
the order and harmony of the universe to be sufficient evidence of an intel- 
ligent Cregtor.” The Court admits that to deny the divine existence 





method of induction.” If it persists in this cause, it will have to give 


would be a grievous heresy, but does not admit that the person accused is 
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« hound to rest that belief on any specific grounds.” He may reject the 
a priori argument, and he may reject the a posteriori, but the rejection 
of both does not necessarily inculpate him. The volume will not only have 
a great value for the Church historian of the future, but it has its interest 
for the reader of to-day, whom it will certainly please by a polished and 
vigorous style. 
Paisley Weavers of Other Days, §c. By David Gilmour. (Alex. 
Gardner, Paisley.)—This is a very interesting series of portraits from 
life, The writer was himself familiar with the loom in early life, and | 
he draws the likenesses of men and women whom he knew in those days 
with much vigour. Many things are interesting in the life which is 
thus depicted, but chiefly the extraordinary activity of thonght, chiefly, 
of course, of a theological kind, among these artisans. We are accus- 
tomed to look upon the Scotch as vigorous thinkers, but with minds 
that ron for the most part in the same grooves. Mr. Gilmour’s book 
lets the light into a very different state of things. It would not be easy 
to match these weaving-folk for variety and independence of religious 
thonght. “ The Pen-Folk” is another series of reminiscences, this 
time centring in a little chapel where a congregation of Baptists met 
for some years. On the whole, this is yet more interesting than the 
larger work. Years ago, in reviewing a history of Nonconformity, we 
expressed & wish that some part of the communities which meet for 
worship in the thousands of chapels in England and Scotland, some of 
them bodies of considerable antiquity, might have their history and 
traditions gathered together by some competent annalists. ‘The Pen- 
Folk ” makes us feel more than ever that this would make a most in- 
teresting work. One incident, showing how strong was the brotherhood 
in this people—who, by the way, held the most unlovely Calvinistic 
opinions—we cannot refrain from relating. A family of six—husband 
and wife, with four children—had become connected with the Church. 
They were stricken with fever, and outside the community had no 
friends. The Church member residing nearest to them—his name, 
William Dickie, should not be omitted—felt it his duty to become their 
nurse. He was a working-man, forty years of age, with a wife and 
family. He left his work and devoted himself to this duty. At last he 
was taken with the fever. On his way home he tapped at the window 
of another Church member, and “ the man immediately left work and 
took his place at the bedside of the patients, where he remained till the 
hnsband’s death and the widow’s recovery,—over a month in all.” His 
own daughter was ill at the time. “Three times daily did he and his 
wife meet at ‘the yard-pit,’ exchanging reports whilst he took his‘ bite 
an’ sup.’” Here, at least, might it be seen “ how these Christians love 
one another.” How strange the theology which would deny them the 
name because they had not the Apostolical succession ! 

Clinical Studies. By Sir J. R. Cormack, K.B., F.R.S.E., M.D., &c. 
(Churebill.)—In 1843, Sir John Rose Cormack published a treatise on the 
epidemic of relapsing fever then raging in Edinburgh. Since that 
time ho has contributed to the various medical journals many valuable 
papers on clinical medicine. These have been collected, and now form 
two attractive little volumes. Two things combine to make them valu- 
able to the practitioner and student,—firstly, the great experience of 
the author, which has enabled him to select such cases as are really 
important; and secondly, the manner in which the notes of each case 
have been taken, not, as is often the case, after the lapse of some days, 
but at the bed-side of the patient. The most instructive papers aro, 
perhaps, those on relapsing fever, cholera, and diphtheria. 


The Scriptural Religions, Histories, and Prophecies Analysed and 
Examined. By J. W. Willcock, Q.C. Vol. I. (Williams and Norgate.) 
—Here we have the first instalment of what we suppose is to be a 
great and exhaustive work. The volume before us is an analysis of the 
history of the Hebrews, from their immigration into Palestine to the 
time of David. The author asks a question on the title-page which at 
once lets us know how he is about to treat the subject. He asks, “ Are 
incredible narratives of the Jews to be treated with more respect than 
incredible narratives of other authors? If so, why?” He has decided 
on the rejection of the supernatural, and so naturally enough speaks of 
the Old Testament as “a ruinous edifice of superstition.” He dedicates 
his work to the Japanese, of whom he says that they are “ the only 
people who have subordinated their ancient institutions, their ancient 
manners, their ancient language, and their ancient superstition to 
common-sense.” This, he thinks, the poor Jews have quite failed to do- 
From their entrance into Palestine to the time of David, they were little 
better, it seems, than a parcel of ignorant, cruel, and superstitious 
mountaineers, But though he criticises with what he considers merited 
severity the religion of the Jews and “its derivative worships,” it is 
to be understood that he is not “impugning religion, but merely 
investigating the history, doctrines, and actions of a peculiar sect.” He 
is himself a deeply religious man, giving, it would seem, on the whole, 
the preference to Mahommedanism over Christianity, as the latter has 
not shaken itself free from a good many foolish ineumbrances, but still 
clings to a number of self-contradictory superstitions, which are quite 
inconsistent with a pure and simple faith. For Mahommedans he has 
& great respect, reminding us that they form a large portion of the 
British Empire; and he is very angry with a Dr. Odin, who denounces 
the Government of the Turks, and anticipates only rain from Mahom- 
medanism. When he gives us his own views of religion, which he is 
good enough to do towards the end of the volume, he becomes gushing 
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in the extreme, and pours out a flood of eloquence about the “ glorious 
starry night.” “Away,” he says, “ with lamps, candles, and adorn- 
ments, though of jewels and of gold. Look ont upon the stars! Ye 
need not have studied astronomy or astrology. Look out upon the in- 
numerable stars! Compare these magnificent messengers of God with 
the little lights of the little Jewish temple. Away with all partisan 
priestly influences, which would create discord in all the animal and 
all the vegetable productions of God.” This last enthusiastic burst of 
eloquence is quite beyond us,—* It is evanescent ; let it vanish away.” 
But after all, the poor little Jewish temple, unless we are much 
mistaken, did a good and an elevating work in its day, and its 
influence on the Jews, and through them on mankind, was not so 
evanescent as our author supposes. And the same is true of the Old- 
Testament Scriptures. They will always command attention, because 
they will always be felt to deserve it, though here and there we may 
light on perplexing narratives and insoluble numerical difficulties. So 
long as we feel that the writers were in many ways much in advance of 
their age, and were preparing men’s minds for grander conceptions about 
God, and for a higher morality, so long shall we prize them, and pass 
by with comparative indifference the most laborious attempts to dis- 
credit certain portions of their history. Mr. Willcock, we find, proves 
to his own satisfaction that there was no Hebrew literature of any 
account before the time of David. In this he differs from Ewald, 
whom he rather boldly charges with “a credulity which surpasses ad- 
miration,” though in the same sentence he allows that he is justly 
esteemed one of the most eminent Hebrew critics. Writing, he thinks, 
had been but recently introduced, and was confined to a few. There 
are several passages which apparently point the other way. There is, 
for instance, the letter written by David to Joab about Uriah. On this 
Mr. Willcock hints that had the use of letters been common, Uriah 
would have certainly read the contents, but that it may be fairly in- 
ferred that he did not understand them. Is it not just possible that 
David may have taken some precaution to prevent his doing 80? Ewald 


holds that there were writings and books of some sort in the Mosaic 
period, but this, in the author’s view, is extreme simplicity. But Ewald 
has eminent critics on his side. 


An Enquiry into the Nature and Results of Electricity and Magnetism. 


By “ Amyclanas.” (R. Washbourne.)—The lectures of which this book is 
composed were originally delivered to a young men’s reading club, and 
are now presented to the public considerably enlarged and rewritten. 
It is to be hoped either that the audience know the elements of the 
science, or that much has been omitted in the revision, otherwise we do 
not see how much intelligible information could be derived from them. 
Their real purport is an exposition of the author’s theories on the sub- 


ect, which briefly stated, are :—There is only one kind of electricity, sub- 
ect to various modifications; electricity is not a fluid, but a property or 


power inherent in matter; electrical power is in its nature identical 
with chemical, and differs only in degree. The author makes con- 
siderable claims for the power and influence of electricity in nature. 
When we read, however, his positive assertion that electricity causes 
the waterspout and tornado, raises the heads of the growing crops after 
a 
shoots out the stem into the air, we remember Lieutenant Armit, and 
close the book with a shudder. 


storm, attracts the rootlet emanating from a seed into the soil, and 


Science Papers, By Daniel Hanbury. (Macmillan.)—The late Mr. 


Hanbury, whose great work, “ Pharmacographia,” executed in con- 


anction with Professor Fliickiger, was noticed some months ago in 
hese columns, was a man who stood at the very top of the order of 
avants to which he belonged. He was familiar with everything, it is 


not too much to say, that could be known in medical botany. Tho 
volume before us contains the scattered labours of a life which, though 
prematurely terminated, was fruitful of valuable work. Those Science 
Papers are mainly of a technical character. 
“Some Rare Kinds of Cardamom,” on “ Penghawar Djaureb, a New 
Styptic,” to take some specimens at random from these pages, appeal 
to a small class of readers. These, however, will be sure to get the 
very fullest and most accurate knowledge of any subject which they 
may find treated, and the general reader now and then gets a glimpse 


Notes on “ Storax,” on 


f something interesting. Such, for instance, is the paper on ‘‘The 


Spiceries, Groceries, and Wax of a Mediwval Household, A.D. 


303-1310.” This paper is, in fact, an abstract of the account 
f the executors of Thomas Bulton, Bishop of Exeter (obiit 
307). The deceased prelate seems to have had in his wardrobe or 
tore-room an immense store of groceries of various kinds, There were, 


for instance, more than seven hundred pounds of wax, more than half 


f which was consumed at the funeral, and 314 pounds of tallow candles 


(called candele Parisie). The wax seems to have been valued at 
something less than 8d. per pound. This should be multiplied largely, 
to bring it into money of our times. Some idea of relative value may 
be gathered from the fact that a bullock cost 10s, The bishop, to 
mention a few items, had 74 Ib. of rice, valued at 13s. 8d., 21 Ib. of 


lack pepper and 17 of grains of paradise. (Was this to put into his beer?) 


He had two jars of preserved ginger, just the same as we get now-a-days 
from the East. They are valued at £1 8s. 15 Ib. of liquorice were 
worth as many pence. The paper is full of curious information, made 
intelligible by Mr. Hanbury’s notes. We must not omit to mention Mr. 


oseph Ince’s sympathetic memoir. 
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Rosie and Hugh ; or, Lost and Found, By Helen C. Nash. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—This is a story of a set of children who pass through a 
number of adventures, serious and amusing. Here we have nothing to 
find fault with, but the “lost and found” part of the story is rather 
absurd. It is difficult to understand why Rosie was ever lost. Her 
mother’s conduct was really very odd. And it is equally strange that 
her father did not find her sooner. Mr. Pollaky would have done it in 
a fortnight. 

New Eprrions.—We have from the Clarendon Press a new edition 
of Jeremy Bentham’s Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legis- 
lation. It is curious to see what was once a stronghold of Aristotelianism 
send forth a work which opens thus:—“ Nature has placed mankind 
under the governance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleusure. It 
is for them alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to deter- 
mine what we shall do.” The volume is a careful reprint of a “A New 
Edition corrected by the Author,” which was published in 1823. We 
have also to notice a reissue of the “new and complete edition ” of 
The Comic Poems and The Serious Poems of Thomas Hood, both furnished 
with a preface by Thomas Hood the younger (Moxon and Co.)——A 
“new and revised edition” of The Turkish Empire: the Sultans, the 
Territory, and the People (Religious Tract Society), isa well-timed pub- 
lication. The history is carried down to the accession of the present 
Sultan. The author will probably soon have to write another and a 
very exciting chapter.——We have also to mention a second edition of 
Ethnology and Phrenology as an Aid to the Historian, by the late D. W. 
Jackson (Triibner), The author’s widow has prefixed a memoir, which 
saddens us with its record of ill-rewarded labour. The book is the result 
of much reading and thought. Other new editions are Where are 
the Dead? or, Spiritualism Explained, by Frederick A. Binney (Simp- 
kin and Marshall); Catechetical Hints and Helps, by Edward Jacob 
Boyce (Bell and Sons); and A German Accidence for the Use of Schools, 
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The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874, had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future'rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The ae Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
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FREDERICK EDWARDS AND SON, 


HOT-WATER 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHIMNEY- PIECES 
IN MARBLE, STONE, TEBRA-COTTA, OAK, WALNUT, BIRCH, AND PINE, WITH OR WITHOUT PANELS OF TILES; 
STOVE, KITCHEN RANGE, AND KITCHENER MANUFACTURERS; 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ENGINEERS, 





GRATES. 


IMPROVED ECONOMICAL GRATES, constructed on 
thoroughly sound principles for economising fuel, diffusing heat, 
and preventing inconvenience from smoke. 


TILE GRATES, in which iron is rejected 
in favour of fire-brick for the interior of the’ grate, and tiles or 
slabs in porcelain, encaustic or majolica ware, are used for the de- 
coration. The prices of these grates allow of their introduction in 
any chambers whatsoever where a fire is required to be used. 


VED INDEPENDENT GRATES and DOG 
GRATES, in very great variety of Medixval and other designs, the 
interior of the grates being lined with fire-brick, and tile sides and 
tile hearths provided for the decoration of the fire-place. 


IMPROVED F -LUMP GRATES, specially adapted for use 
in Charitable Institutions, School-rooms, Workhouses, Railway- 
stations, Servants’ Offices, &c. 


IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent 
the formation of smoke, to economise fuel, to diffuse heat, to burn 
for many hours without attention, and to avoid chimney-sweeping. 


STEPHENS’S and KING’S PATENT GRATES. 


IMPROVED VENTILATING GRATES, for furnishing in 
the apartment a supply of fresh warm air. 


STOVES. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMEBRS, for warming the halls and 
staircases of dwelling-houses and for warming churches, made of a 
capacity to heat from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to burn with 
either ascending or descending flues, and through the night, if 
required, without attention. 


PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open fires, 
handsomely decorated with porcelain, encaustic or majolica ware, 
for use in halls, shops, cabins, &c. These stoves are now made at 
much lower prices than formerly. 


PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick 
interiors and warm-air chambers, made to give a supply of fresh 
and wholesomely heated air. « 


Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for use in 
halls and show-rooms, where a fire is required to be kept per- 
petually burning. They require attention twice in the course of 
twenty-four hours only. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in churches 
and other public buildings. 


PO 





COOKING APPARATUS. 


GREATLY IMPROVED KITCHENERS, constructed with 
tiled doors and tiled surfaces, and specially adapted for economising 
fuel, for effectually heating the ovens and hot-plate, for enabling 
roasting to be done in the most unexceptionable manner in the 
roasting-ovens, but in front of an open fire if desired; also, for 
effectually ventilating the kitchen, and preventing the old incon- 
venience to servants of excessive heat. 


STEAM COOKING-APPARATUS, on very economical arrange- 
ments for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 persons, and adapted for 
use in Hospitals and other Charitable Institutions, large Wholesale 
or Retail Establishments, Public Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, &c. 


OPEN FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent manufacture! 
Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-plates, Stewing 
Stoves, Cottagers’ Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler Stoves, &c. 


ENGINEERING. 


WARM BATHS, erected with hot, cold, and: waste-pipes, hot-water 
cistern and circulating pipes heated from the kitchen boiler, so that 
a bath may be had at any moment of theday. Hot water furnished, 
if required, by the same system, to wash-hand basins, housemaids’ 
closets, sculleries; or, made to circulate through coils of pipes, for 
giving heat to a hall, a conservatory, or a billiard-room. 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for beating churches and other 
public buildings, and for conservatories; also for the halls, stair- 
cases, and passages of large private renidences, and for contributing 
heat, if required, to drawing-room, dining-room, library, and billiard- 
room, with handsome ornamental cases to cover the pipes. 


LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire operations of 
washing, drying, and ironing the linen of large houses, and of 
public establishments. Washing Coppers and Ironing Stoves of 
all kinds. 


LIFTS, for Hotels and other large establishments; also on a small 
scale, as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of private 
families. 


LAVATORY APPARATUS, with tho latest improvements, for 
Clubs, Restaurants, &c. 








MR. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS ON WARMING AND VENTILATION. 









OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. A New Edition, en- 
tirely rewritten, enlarged, the Additions completing the Author's Contributions 
on the Domestic Use of Fuel and on Ventilation. By FREDERICK EDWARDS, 
Jun. Royal 8vo, with 149 Illustrations, and a Portrait of Count Rumford, 12s. 

‘It bears on every page the mark of careful research, and abounds to such an 
extent with useful matter that we should desire to see it studied and its contents 
brought into actual practice by all those who are in any way concerned with the 
important branch of domestic economy on which it treats."—Chemical News. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE and PREVENTION. 
Sixth Edition, revised, royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 

“Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save landlords and 
di: ews. 





householders @ deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety.”"—Building N 


The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the 
Utilisation of Waste Heat from Open Fire-places. Royal 8vo, with 147 Llus- 
Beer A New Edition in pre ° 
‘A book which, by its cl 
unreal tartans h, y lear and concise language and modest bulk, is almost a 


age.” —Ezaminer. 











The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 
OPERATIONS. With an Account of Benjamin, Count Rumford, and his 
Economical Systems, and numerous Practical Suggestions adapted for 
Domestic Use. Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 

“Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity, and may 
fairly say that he has done his part towards making the subject intelligible to un- 
scientific persons."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, 
and VENTILATION. Price 64. 


IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES: a Short Account of Certain 
Suggestions for Economising Fuel and more effectually Warming Apartments 
Submitted by Messrs. EpwAkps and Sov, in Reply to the Appeal of the Council 
of the Society of Arts. In royal 8vo, 82 Illustrations. Price 1s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ALVERN COLLEGE — 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on DECEM- 
BER 21 and 22. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


ISS OCTAVIA HILL wishes to 

find a Lady to WORK with her in the 

HOMES of the POOR, to assist Visitors in their dis- 

tricts, and to duct correspond She offers a 

small Salary, but is anxious to find some one whose 

chief motive is interest in the work.—Apply, by letter 
only, to 14 Nottingham Place, W. 


Oats 3 and NOTTINGHAM 

















HIGH SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
@ Council of the Girls’ Public Day-School Com- 
ny, Limited, will shortly elect HEAD MISTRESSES 
‘or the above Schools. Salary in each case £250 per 
annum, with a Capitation Fee of 10s on each Pupil 
over 100, 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY 
of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, 8. W. 


OCIETY for the DEVELOPMENT 
of the SCIENCE of EDUCATION, 1 Adam 
Street, —_ London, W.C.—The Presidential 
Address will be delivered by the Rev. Barham Zincke, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, in the Theatre of 
the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on Wednes- 

day, 8th November, at 8 o'clock. 

Hon. Sec., OC. H. LAKE, B.A. London, 
Caterham Valley. 


HE ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 

Moira House, Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses 
CONNAH. 

Conducted in consonance with the movement for 
the higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (practical and 
theoretical) are made special objects of study, and 
most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full parti- 
culars, may be had on application to the Principals. 


HE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of 
TEACHERS will be held in London about the 
middle of January next, under the direction of the 
Teachers’ Association. ident, the Right Hon. 
Lyon Playfair, O.B.,M.P.; Vice-Presidents, the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Exeter; the Rev. Dr. Farrar, Canon 
of Westminster; W.B. Hodgson, LL.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh; 
Professor Meiklejohn, St. Andrews, N.B. All teachers 
are invited toattend. Gentlemen or ladies wishing 
to read papers on educational subjects are r ted 
to communicate at once with the Secretaries, O. Brown- 
ing, Esq , King’s College, Cambridge; F. Storr, Esq., 
40 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. Particulars of date 
and place of meeting will be published shortly. 


EEDS HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

—Miss LUDLOW, Assistant-Mistress in the 

Leeds Girls’ High School, with the sanction of the 

Council RECEIVES as BOARDERS YOUNG LADIES 

who attend the Classes at the School, and superintends 
the preparation of their lessons. 

Terms, 54 guineas perannum. Medical attendance 
is the only extra. 

The Fees for the School Course, which includes 
Latin, French, German, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Harmony, Class-singing, Drawing, Painting, and Calis- 
thenics, are from 165 to 18 guineas a year, according to 
the age of the pupils. Instrumental Music and Dancing 
are the only extras. 

Address, Miss LUDLOW, St. James's Lodge, Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. 


a GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


his ancient School has been reconstituted by the 
Charity Commissioners, and large and commodious 
new buildings have been erected for the reception 
of boarders, as well as of day boys. 

E. T. HARTLEY, Esq., M.A., late Second Master 
and head of the Scientific and Mathematical Depart- 
ment of Bedford County School, has been recently 
appointed Head Master, and he will be aided by a 
competent staff of Assistant-Masters. 

Whilst it will be their aim, by a sound English edu- 
cation, to fit the boys for the practical work of life, 
higher studies will not be neglected. 

The School will reopen in January next. 

Further information may be obtained from 

JOHN HEELIS, Esq., Skipton. 


EAD MASTER.—The Governing 
Body of the Wyggeston’s Hospital Boys’ 
School, Leicester, desire to receive applications for 
the post of Head Master of their new School, which is 
now almost completed. The Head Master will receive 
a fixed salary of £150 a year and head-money, after the 
rate of £3 for each boy up to one hundred, £2 for each 
boy for the second hundred,and £1 for each boy 
above that number. The school will accommodate 
about 400 boys. A residence adjoining the schoo! will be 
provided for the Master, and he will have the sole 
power of appointing and dismissing his Assistants. 
Further information and copies of the scheme 
of the Endowed Schools Commissioners may 
obtained of the Clerk, to whom applications, with 
tes'imonials, must be forwarded before Friday, the 
8th of December next.—By order of the Governing 
Body, . H. BURGESS, Clerk. 
Berridge Street, Leicester, October, 25, 1876, 























JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 
EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


EPPS’S 


COCOA. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, _ mapa a pleasing fragrance 
© brea 











Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 





INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE, 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 


| > ‘opened and CO.”S SOUPS, 





pamerao PROVISIONS, and 





b iesees and GAME PIES; also, 





|: _apemaieans of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





etnies SOUP, and other 





a for INVALIDS., 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG,— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 








Kees LY, WaisK Y. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLL:— 

“TI have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
nae holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the medica? 
profession in —- to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and O0O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
**GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


bg CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 











“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—F ood, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 








By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-COURBROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 
DING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 


EAL & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
| newman G. 
— FURNITURE. 








I | EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Illus- 
trations, with prices, sent free 


open on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTEN -COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


UNYADI1 JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “ Most 
valuable and palatable.”"—Professor MACNAMARA.—. 
“ Most pleasant and efficacious.”—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.——* Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” 
—Professor Aitken, F.R.S.——*“ According to Liebig, 
an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.— 
* Agreeable, safe, and efficacious.’"—British Medical 


Journal. 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 








Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 





RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil.”—/o0d, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. . 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 





In consequence of SERRE Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; OrnOSsE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.— | November, 1874.] 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite os pores is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
t, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stocke 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free! 

JOHN WHITE, ee, 228 Piccadilly, 

ondon. 
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—s ssee and Manager, F. 
ae at 7, THAT BEAUTIFUL BICEPS. 
ICHARD III. 
r. J. F. Cathcart, C. Vandenhoff, H. Russell, 
F. Tyars, H. M. Clifford, Douglas, H. Evans, G. R. Ire- 
Fad Percy Beil. ©. H.' Fenton, James Johnstone. R. 
Dolman, J. B. Johnson, Master Grattan; Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, Madame Fanny Hoddart, Misses Edith 
Stuart and Grattan. THE STORM FIEND. Prices 
from 6d to £448. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


— 7 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
SSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South sane Bills d 
Money received on 
1d Broad EO. 
Omtces, 54 OM TELIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


FHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
j782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


in all parts of the world. 

ances effected in GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
E Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
.W. 
— from Premiums and Interest £395,565 

Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained from. 20RGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


NE MILLION STERLING has 
O been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Parp-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE Funp, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £200,000. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Yours’ Standing. 
Apply to the Olerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
HILL, and 10 * . 
eae WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 

Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta,Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
of parties connected with 


the overland route. 

They undertake the ge | 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Chief Offices—34 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
Chairman—MATTHEW HuTToN CHAYTOR, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Alliance Bank. 


T 


—Every 
At 7.45, B 
H. Sinclai 








. For terms, apply at the 




















UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS. 

1, Absolute security to the Assured by the invest- 
ment of the Entire Net Premiums in Government 
Securities. 

2. Policies indisputable. 

3. No restriction upon travel or residence in any 


part of the world. 

4. Policies not wholly forfeited if payment of Pre- 
miums be discontinued, the holders’ rights being in 
proportion to Premiums paid. 

5. Assurers have the right of claiming at any time, 

ither on loan or surrender, 40 per cent. of the 

remiums paid. 


PERIODICAL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
(First Policy Issued December, 1871.) 
ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME. 


31st December, 1872 ... oe oe £8,008 
30th June, 1873 ... pe ove ee £20,952 
3lst December, 1873 ... ove «ve £31,006 
3ist December, 1874 ... aii wee £43,306 


3lst December, 1875 ... ooo «we £50,588 
POSITION OF THE COMPANY ON 31ST DECEMBER, 1875. 
Policies in Force, 2,282, assuring £1,141,015. 
Total Premiums received, £122,899. 
Profits in Life Funds (being Surplus over and above 
the sum required to cover the Risks), £7,489 38 7d. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
W.D.and H. 0. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 

Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT 

— When rheumatism becomes chronic, and as it 
were fixed in’a limb or part, it is truly a terrible 
enemy to encounter. The joints often become 8 
and excessively painful when obliged to be moved, or 
on exposure to changes of temperature, damp 
&c. Holloway’s Ointment exercises a wonderful 
effect in alleviating this torture, for by its use the 
blood-vessels of the part have their tone restored, 
and the irritated and painful nerves are soothed and 
calmed. It must be persistently and perseveringly 
used, for the disorder is a most obstinate one, and will 
not yield unless resolutely attacked di 














0 ese 
will also be found to be most useful in cramps and 
muscular spasme. 


a 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


B. CHATTERTON. 


Mr Barry Sullivan, Messrs. 


RETURN OF THE 
RCTIC EXPEDITION. 
The GRAPHIC EXTRA NUMBER 


gallant enterprise of the Arctic 
explorers, a universal and intense 
interest has been aroused among 
the public. Tue sledge journeys 
especially have been performed 
under circumstances of almost un- 
paralleled hardship and difficulty, 
and the gallant and self-sacrificing 
conduct of the persons engaged in 
these perilous enterprises has called 
forth a general thrill of admiration. 
Under these circumstances, a full 
and complete Pictorial and Literary 
Chronicle of the Expedition cannot 
fail to $be a table to the 
Public, and the prietors of 


RAPHIC, 
Having had the good-fortune to 
have placed at their disposal, from 
various members of the Expedi- 
tion, a large number of Photo- 
graphs, Drawings, and Sketches, 
have determined on the issue of an 


DOUBLE NUMBER, 
In which will be published the 
various Illustrations above referred 
to, accompanied by a COMPLETE 
NARRATIVE of the EXPEDI- 

TION, from materials furnished by 

some of the officers. 

The following is a 

ILLUSTRAT 

H.MS. Alert pressed 
on Shore by thef Harbour 
Ice. and 

The Road towards the, Kennedy 
North Pole. Channel. 

Hans Petersen's Funera 

“High Street,” between H.M.S. 
‘Alert ’ and * Discovery.’ 

Two Sick Men Left Behind in Snow 
House by one of the Sledging- 
Parties. 

The Scene on Guy Fawkes Day. 

Floe-bergs Aground. 

H.M.S. ‘Discovery’ in Winter 
Quarters, lat. 81.44 N. 

H.M.S. ‘ Alert’ in Winter Quarters. 

Greenland: Division of Sledges 
Ready to Start. 

Now then! One, two, three, Haul! 

Shifting for the Night. 

Breaking our Way Through the Ice. 

A Halt for Lunch. 

Grave of Captain Hall. 

“The Mile,” Cleared Place upon 
the Ice for Exercising. 

“ Ginger " Asking Leave to Come In. 

The Sledges—Cape Dawson. 

Brushing Snow. 

Collecting Hummock Ice Used for 
Culinary Purposes. 


A RCTIC NUMBER, 
Ready Next Wednesday, 
One Shilling. 
190 Strand. 
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LIST of the 
IONS :— 


Radmore 








O BOOK-BUYERS & LIBRARIANS. 

—Just eet, a Catalogue of Second-hand 
Books, in all Classes of Literature, adapted for 
Gentlemen's Libraries, Book Societies, &c. For- 
warded free, on application to J. Rocue, Bookseller, 
1 Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C.—Libraries pur- 
chased. 





HE CHAPEL at the CHILDREN’S 

HOSPITAL—See THE BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (44, or by post 4}d) for View and Plan—also 
View of Regnault's Monument—Criticisms on the Art 
and Health Sections, Liverpool Congress—On Mural 
Decoration—Art and Industry, France—Engineering 
Works in Progress, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and of 


al] Newsmen. 
‘\UDDEN MOURNING— 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families, 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, w. 


SYMINGTON’S 
ATENT PEA FLOUR, 
is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 
no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 
——_ 1d, 2d, 4d, and 6d; or in tins, 1s, ls 6d, 
and 3s 





each. 
W. SYMINGTON and CO., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough, 
Sold by all Grocers. 


CURES of BRUNCHITIS, ASTHMA, CONSUMP- 
TION, and COUGHS, by 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—Mr. Clifton, 45 Fleet Street, Bury, 

writes:—"I have great pleasure in recommending 

the Wafers, knowing they are a sure remedy,” &, 

In asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 





From the brief accounts which 
have hitherto been published of the 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate, By 


GEORGE MAcDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Power's Partner. By May Byrne. 


“ A powerfully-written story, It never flags in in- 
cident or interest.” — Messenger. 


’ 
Nora’s Love-Test. 
Cucm Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money.” 
“A very powerful and interesti: story; t, 
ng y; brigh 


fresh, and sparkling.” —. 
Major Vandermere. By the 


uthor of “ Ursula’s Love-Story.” 3 vols. 
“A well-written story.”"—Spectator, 
ge. By 
(Next week. 


Mark Eylmer’s Reven 


Mrs. J.K. SPENDER. 3 vols. 
CHEAP EDITION of 


My Little Lady. By E. Frances 


POYNTER. Illustrated by E.J. Poynter, R.A. 5s, 
bound. Forming the New Volume of Hurst and 
BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, 10s 6d. 
HE VOCABULARY of PHILO- 
SOPHY: Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical. For 
the Use of Students. By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D., late 
Professor of Moral Phil hy in the University of 
Glasgow. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Edited 
by Henry CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosephy in the University of Edinb 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers” 
Hali Court. 


Ni ow ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 
amas: a Memoir. By Ex.xiotr 
GRAEME. With an Introductor: y by Dr. 

FERDINAND HILLER, of Cologne, and Portrait. New 
Edition, revised and slightly enlarged. 
“ We can, without reservation, recommend it as the 
most trustworthy and the pleasantest memoir of Beet- 
hoven published in England.”"—Observer. 
° “ This —— litt! a book.—concise, sympathetic, 
J —Ma . 

London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


HE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Vol. lL—A MODERN MINISTER. 


MODERN MINISTER. 
Vol. I. of the OHEVELEY NOVELS. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth. 

IND: a QUARTERLY REVIEW 

of PSYCHOLOGY and PHILOSOPHY. Vol. i, 
1876. Price 13s 6d cloth; Annual Subscription, 12s, 
post free. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, Losdon; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 

NOVEMBER, 1876. No. DOCX XXIII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

SwIrt AND LoRD MACAULA 

PAGES FROM THE STORY OF 

A Woman-HATER.— a 

A Run TurovueGH KATHIAWAR—THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. 

A GREEK Girt. J.R. 8. 

ARMY PROMOTION AND ReTIREMENT. 

THE LIFE OF THE PRINCB CONSORT. 

Tue RECENT HOME AGITATION AND THE EAST. 

W. BLACKWOOp and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 284, is NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. STRAWBERRY HILL. 

2. Tue ARCTIC REGIONS AND THB Eskimo. 

3. LONDON ALMS AND LONDON PAUPERISM. 

4. THe PAPAL MONARCHY. 

5. THe Sugz CANAL AN INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY. 

6. PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

7. Tas TuRKisH Empirs. 

8. Lire OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

9. THe EASTERN QUESTION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 

C 

















Y. 
My CHILDHOOD. 





RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs. 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’SINDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, applicable to all large instruments— 
Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
REDUCED WINTER TARIFF. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL 
Warm and equable climate. Bracing air and beauti- 


ful scenery. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines per- 
fect, with choice of 250 ms. Address, Manager, 


Iifracombe, North Devon, baa 
ARR’S LIFE PILLS may be used with 
fid suffering from head-ache,. 


























gout, rheumatism, and al! hysterieal and nervous 
pains, instant relief is given by Dr. Locock’s Wafers, | 
which taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists, at _ 
1s 144, 2s 9d, 48 6d, and 11s per box. 








by p 
indigestion, bilious ailments, scorbutic complaints, 
affections of the nervous system, lowness of spirits, 


restlessne %e, and bad dreams, &c.—Sold by all Chemists. 
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IN THE PRESS. 





CABINET EDITION. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


To be published in Monthly Volumes, in crown 8vo, with Maps and other Illustrations. 


MR. 


The CABINET EDITION will comprise in six volumes at 6s each the contents of the five octavo volumes 
of the present Edition, revised and prepared for this Edition by the Author. 





VOL. I—THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR: 
Sixth Edition, will be published in December. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





In 1 vol. of 900 pages, Illustrated by 48 Plates and 812 Woodcuts, £2 12s 6d. 


THE MICROGRAPHIC DICTIONARY. 


A Guide to the Examination and Investigation of the Structure 
and Nature of Microscopic Objects. 


By DR. GRIFFITH and PROFESSOR HENFREY. 
THIRD EDITION. 


Edited by J. W. GRIFFITH. M.D., &c., and Professor MARTIN DUNCAN, M.D., Lond., F.RS., &., assisted by 
the Rey. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.LS., — z. — JONES, F.RB.S., Professor of Geology, 
Sandhurst, &c. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
Illustrated by Sowerby. 
DESCRIBED by JOHNSON. 


A large 8vo Volume, with Coloured Figures of the 1,780 Plants growing wild in this country, including the 
Ferns, Horsetails, and Club Mosses, £3 3s. 





“One of the prettiest natural-history volumes now on sale."—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 12s, post free. 


LIFE IN CHRIST: 
A Study of the Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the Object of the 
Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions of Human Immortality. 

IN FIVE BOOKS. 


By EDWARD WHITE, Author of “ The Mystery of Growth.” 


“ An exceedingly able work."—Unseen Universe, by Professors STEWART and TaIT (Fourth Edition). 


‘* A remarkable and powerfully-written book, which is sure, as it deserves, to excite a large amount of 
attention, and which is likely also to give rise to much controversy among theologians of every school. The 
argument is conducted with undeniable power...... Whether or not it may be difficult to confute Mr. White, it 


will certainly be difficult to abuse him."'—Scotsman. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 





PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD’S PATENT, 


FOR BORDERING ROOMS, FROM 2Ft. WIDE, 6s PER YARD. 


SOLID OAK, TEAK, WALNUT, AND MAHOGANY, 


POLISHED COMPLETE. 
CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIC. 
26 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


STEAM-POWER CABINET WORKS, OLEVELAND STREET. 





Just published, price 4d, post free, 5d. This day is published, price 1s 6d; .b: t, 1s.8d. 
HE KINGDOM of GOD. A Sermon |*(HE VINDICTIVE PSALMS: their 


Preached during the Twentieth Annual Congress Place and Use in Scripture. By the Rev. W. 
of the National Association for the Promotion of | SHERLOCK, M.A., Curate of Bray, and Canon of Chriat 


Social Science. By the Rey. CHARLES BEARD, M.A. Chareh, Dublin. 
Dublin: 


This day is published. 
TALES AND TRADITIONS OF THE 
ESKIMO. 


With a Sketch of their Habits, Rel! Language, 
and other Peociincia 


By Dr. HENRY RINK, 


Director of the Royal Greenland Board of Trade, 
formerly Inspector of South Greenland. ont 


Translated from the Danish by the Author. 
Edited by Dr. Rosert Brown, F.L.S., F.B.Gs, 
With numerous Illustrations, drawn and en; 

Eskimo. oa 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“So far as real knowledge of the Eskimo is con- 
cerned, all that bas been written of their habits, man- 
ners, and customs before Dr. Rink took the subject in 
hand is little better than so much waste-paper. Here 
was a very interesting race waiting to be understood 
and biding its time. Dr. Rink has been the first to do 
them that good office, and, like the Greek philosopher 
of old, he appears on the scene of this inquiry, com- 
pared with all before him, as a sober man amongst 
drunkards. Though his book is nominally a collec- 
tion of popular tales, it contains in reality much more, 
In an elaborate introduction he treats in order of 
the means of subsistence of the Eskimo, of their lan- 
guage, social order, and laws; of their religion, origin, 
and history, and of the infil which tact with 
the Europeans has exerted on the race......As for the 
‘Tales’ themselves, they will hold their own for 
genuineness and truth with those of any race. Lessons 
of justice and truth are always inculcated, and often 
in a terrible way.”— Quarterly Review. 





WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





L 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
FREDERIC OZANAM, 


Professor at the Sorbonne, and Founder of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. By KATHLEEN O'MEARA, 


II. 
Now ready, in 1 vo). demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 14s. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


By the late HENRY H. LANCASTER. 


With a Preface by the Rev. B. Jowett, Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


mr. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


OF THE 
SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


By JOHN STUART BLAOKIE, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88 
Princes Street. 





“ An admirable text-book."— Westminster Review. 


UVEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY, 

FROM THALES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Translated by GEORGE S. MORRIS, A.M. 
With Additions by the Translator; by NOAH PORTER, 
D.D., LL.D., on English and American Philosophy ; and 
by V. BOTTA, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 

Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDLZVAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 18s. 

Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 2is. 

“Ueberweg'’s ‘History of Philosophy’ is exactly 
what English-speaking stud want.”—Z. iner. 





London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





Fourth Edition, now ready, price 12s. 


THE SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN OF THE 
BIBLE INFERRED FROM ITSELF. 
By HENRY ROGERS, 

Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith,” &c. 

“This argument is pursued with great ability in this 
excellent work. Mr. Rogers is a philosophieal writer 
of very high merit, as is well known to the readers of 
this Review."—Zdinburgh Review. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 
Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Ouring this Disease. By Roserr Watts, M.D., 
M.B.O.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 


Square, London. 
London: MITOHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


Demy 8vo, sewed, ls. 
EPLIES to CRITICS of ‘ The 
OCEAN: its Tides and Currents and their 
Oenses.”. By WiLLtAM LeigHTON JORDAN, F.B,GS. 
icoadilly. 











London: WILLIAMS and NorGgats. Liverpool: A. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo. 
HOoupen. Hope@ss, Fostsr, and Fiaeis. 


London : HARDWIOKE and Bogus,192 P. 
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Second Edition, 1s; by post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


CoNTENTS:—1. Our Public Schools—2. The Civil Service of India—3. The Civil 
Service of England—4. The Indian Civil Service and the University of Oxford— 
5. Remarks on the Report of the Commission for Reorganising the Home Civil 
Service. a ee 

« We are glad to be able to follow the author in most of his strictures and in 
many of his recommendations."—Daily News. 

«Mr. Scoones has written a paper on the tests for the Indian Civil Service, which 


should be studied by all who care either for that service in particular, or for the 
yalidity of the examination-test in general.”—<Spectator. 


“A more yaluable addition to the competitive-examination controversy could 
hardly be supplied than that which Mr. Scoones has contributed.”"—Overland Mail. 


“The paper (on the Civil Service of India) is moderate and sensible, and is 
founded upon & very intimate knowledge of the facts.”"—Saturday Review. 


“The writer, whose previous suggestions with regard to the India Civil Service 
attracted much favourable criticism at the time, now takes up his pen to show the 
merits and defects of the Home Civil Service, and of the method of entering it.”— 


London: JAMES BAIN, 1 Haymarket, S.W. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a Constant Succession of the best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


The names of new Subscribers are entered daily. 





‘BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





Nearly ready, in 8vo, with Maps. 


HE LIFE and TIMES of SIMON de MONTFORT, Earl 


of Leicester; with special reference to his Influence on the Growth of the 
English Constitution. Drawn from Original Authorities. By G. W. PROTNERO, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in History, King's College, Cambridge. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, > 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 

THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 








|RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 





Now ready, at every Booksellers’ and Library in the United Kingdom. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


J O A N. 


BY 


RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AUTHORESS OF 


“COMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE,” 
“GOOD-BYE, SWEET-HEART,” “NANOY,” “NOT WISELY, 
BUT TOO WELL.” 





At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price 1s. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, for 


NOVEMBER, 1876. In which are continued Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S 
NEW SERIAL STORY, “The AMERIOAN SENATOR, the scene of which is 
laid in England; and a NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “BITTER 
FRUIT,” &c., entitled “ An OLD MAN'S DARLING.” 





OLD NEW ZEALAND; a Tale of the Good 


Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief Heke, 
Told by an Old Pakeha Maori. With a Preface by the Earl of Pemproke. In 
demy 8vo, 12s. 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND. By Henry 


Havarp, Author of “ The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” Ina demy 8yo, with 
Ten Illustrations, 16s. 


WIVES, MOTHERS, and SISTERS. By 


Lady Hersert, Author of “Three Phases of Christian Love,” “Impres- 
sions of Spain,” &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8yv0, 21s. 


The CHURCH and its ORDINANCES. By 


the late WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by the 
Rev. WALTER HOOK, Rector of Porloek. In 2 vols. demy 8yo, 2ls. 


CONTENTS :—The Peculiar Character of the Church of England, independently 
of its Connection with the State—Catholicism of ,the Anglican Church—Hear the 
Church—A Call to Union—The Church of the Establishment—She Loved Much— 
The Hem of His Garment—Tradition—Oontending for the Truth—Authority of the 
Chuarch—Our Holy and Beautiful House—I Magnify Mine Office—Ordinances— 
Baptismal Offices—Confirmation—Holy Eucharist—Visitation of the Sick—Ordina- 
tion Offices—Mutual Forbearance—Take Heed what ye Hear—Novelties of 
Romanism—Perils of Idolatry—Mariolatry—Invocation of Saints—Auricular 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, | Confession. 
d. 


1 Wellington Street, Stran 





RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen's | SIJDTES in ENGLISH ART. Gainsborough, 


Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 


Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, Crome, 
Cotman, Turner (in “ Liber Studiorum”"), Peter de Wint, George Mason, 
Frederick Walker. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. In crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


(a n Wi : , Distillery, 
Mision. ‘Caringe tre i Bogiands | MEMORIALS of the SOUTH-SAXON SEE 





RoOxAL POLYTECHNIC.—Pyromancy and Saving 

Life from Fire, by Professor Gardner. The Polytechnic Séance, conducted 
by the Polytechnic Medium and by Polytechnic Means. The War in the East, 
with a large number of Dissolving Views, by Mr. King. Demonstration of a New 
Theory of the Orbital Revolution of the Earth, by Mr. John Harris, with Magnifi- 
cent Models. Plate-Spinning and Thought-Telegraphy, by the Taylor a= | 
The New Forest, with Dissolving Views, by Mr. J. L. King. Diving Beil, 
Cosmoramic Views, &c., &e—Concluding at 415 and 9.15 p.m., daily, with a 
Musical, Optical, and Scenic Entertainment, entitled, The Invisible Prince, 
with a New Feather in his Cap, written by Mr. Ellis Reynolds.—Open from 
12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission to the whole, 1s; Schools and Children 
under 10 years, 6d. 


and CATHEDRAL of CHICHESTER. From Original Sources. By the Rev. 
W. R. W. STEPHENS, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of “The Life and 
Times of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. In demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 21s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND 


CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, =. 








UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





SECOND EDITION now ready, with Portraits, demy 8vo, 18s. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
The Third Volume, which will complete the Work, is in active preparation. 








A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By HENRI VAN LAUN. 
Vol. L, From its Origin to the Renaissance. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. Imperial 4to, 12 Steel Engravings, price 25s. 


THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. 


Engraved by Thomas Lupton from Original Drawings made expressly for the 
Work by J. M. W. Turner. With Illustrative Text by JOHN RUSKIN, 
Author of “ Modern Painters,” &c. A New Edition. (Nearly ready. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HARRIET 
MARTINEAU. 


Three volumes. 





[Jn the press. 





ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA: a Study. By 


RIcHARD F. BurToN, Author of “ Pilgrimage to Medinah and Mecca,” ‘‘ City of 
the Saints, and Rocky Mountains to California,” &c. Small 8vo, 10s tea ‘ 
ly. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 


VOLCANIO ISLANDS and Parts of SOUTH AMERICA, visited during the 
Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Beagle. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., Author of 
“The Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs,” ‘‘ The Origin of Species,” &c. 
New Edition, with Maps and Illustrations. [In November. 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS, and HIS WIFE: 


Passages from the History of the Dantonists. Founded upon New and 
hitherto Unpublished Documents. Translated from the French of JULES 
CLARETIE by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. [Ready. 


LORENZO DE’ MEDICI the MAGNIFICENT. 


By ALFRED VON RevuMONT. Translated from the German by ROBERT 
HARRISON. 2 vols. 30s. 


A HISTORY of CRIME. By Luke Owen 


Pixs. Vol. II., From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Present Time. Demy 
8vo, 16s. [Jn November. 


The SATAN of SCRIPTURE. By a Clergy- 


MAN. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


The FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. By David 


Ferrier, M.D., F.R.S., Assistant-Physician to King's College Hospital; Pro- 
a Forensic Medicine, King’s College. With numerous Illustrations, 
v0, 15s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
BY the ELBE. By Sarah Tytler, Author 


of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. [Nearly ready. 


MAUDE MAYNARD. By the Author of 


“ Almost Faultless,” ** A Book for Governesses,” &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 





NEW STORY by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER contains the First Part of a New Story, entitled EREMA; or, My 
FATHER'S SIN, by R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alicg 
Lorraine,” &c. With an Illustration. ee 

Now Ready (One Shilling), No. 203. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEM- 


BER, With Illustrations by GeorGe pu MAuRIER and Faan® Diwxser. 
ConTENTS:—Erema; or, My Father's Sin. (With an Illustration.) Chap.1—4 * 
Lost Landmark. 2—A Pacific Sunset. 3.—A Sturdy Colonist.. 4.—The 


“King of the Mountains.” 5.—Uncle Sam. 6.—A Britisher.—The Laws of #4 


Dream Fancy.—Thoughts on Criticism, by a Oritic—Across the Peat-fields, #. 
Chap. 7.—Coffee. 8.—A Country Dance. 9.—An Explanation. 10.—The 
Lodge in the Garcen of Cucumbers. 11.—Farewell to Visy.—Forgotten Jokes... 
On Turkish Ways and Tarkish Women. Part IL—OCarita (With an Tilustration,) 


Chap. 16.—Suuday Evening. 17.—Edward. 18.—Telling Tales. . sei 
NEW POPULAR WORK on ART. we 


The FINE ARTS and their USES: Essays on 


the Essential Principles and Limits of Expression of the Various Arts, with 
Especial Reference to their Popular Influence. By WM. BBLLARS. Or. Svo, 9a, 
“These admirable essays deserve the warmest praise; in style, in tone, and in 
temper, they areall thatcan be desired. It ought to become at once a text-book 
forart-schools. We cansay most emphatically this is a book to be bought, and 
not hired; to be read often, not only once."— Westminster Review. —“ Bai like 
those before us are sure of readers...... We are on many actotints pleased. with Mr, 
Bellars...... For the fine arts generally he has a genuine taste.”"—Saturday Review, 


The BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. B 


RicHARD A. Proctor, Author of “Light Science for Leisure Houray” With 
Portrait. Large crown 8yo, 10s 6d. hho ny 
“A really valuable and interesting book.”—Szturday Review.——“ We 
recommend the volume to our readers.” —Dai!y Telegraph.—*" As a 
science, Mr. Proctor deserves to rauk with Huxley and Owen.”"—Scotsman. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


SCIENCE BYWAYS, With Photographic 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, 10a 6d. 
“Mr. Proctor can treat scientific subjects popularly without either vulgarisiag 
them or lapsing into inaccuracy. In his charming pages every educated person 
will find instruction deftly combined with amusement."—Daily Telegraph. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS :— 


A NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of MISS THACKERAY'S WORKS. Each 
Volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page, drawn by Arthur Hughes 
and Engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

New Volume nearly ready—MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 
Volumes already published :— 
BLUEBEARD'S KEYS, & other Stories. 
The STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO 
HOURS; FROM AN ISLAND. 
PRINCE. TOILERS and SPINSTERS, and 
TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. other Essays. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS :— 


The LIBRARY EDITION. With Illustrations by the Author, RicHarp Doris, 
and FREDERICK WALKER. ‘Twenty-two Volumes. Large crown svo, hand- 
somely boundin cloth. Price £8 5s, or half-russia, marbled edges, £12 12s. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, price 7s 6d each. 

REISSUE of the LIBRARY EDITION. With all the Original Illustrations, in 
Twenty-two Volumes, boards, 6s 6d each volume. 

The POPULAR EDITION. Complete in Twelve Volumes, crown Svo. With 
Frontispiece to each Volume, price 5s each, 

*,* This Edition may be had in sets of Twelve Volumes, handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt top, price £3; also bound half-morocco, £5 5s. 





OLD KENSINGTON. 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG 


W. M. THACKERAY'S DRAWINGS.—Royal 4to, price One Guinea. 


The ORPHAN of PIMLICO; and other 


SKETCHES, FRAGMENTS, and DRAWINGS. By WiLtiAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. Oopied by a Process that gives a Faithful Reproduction of the 
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